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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In our last number we had to report Sir Robert Peel as bearing 
the most important part in the most important debate of the ses- 
sion; one short week is over, and we have to report him dead! 
killed by a sudden accident, in the midst of his political activity, 
like Huskisson. On Saturday afternoon, Sir Robert Peel was 
riding for exercise, up Constitution Hill; suddenly his horse 
swerved; the rider fell headlong; and when he was raised from 
the ground, insensible, by persons who ran to his assistance, his 
face had undergone such a change as to be hardly recognized. 
He was carried home, to baffle all the resources of medical skill, 
and to endure three days of agony, until death released him, on 
Tuesday night. 

The suddenness, the shock, the deep sense of privation, struck 
with violence on the feelings of all—his family, his attached 
friends, the town, the whole country. The Legislature is dismayed 
at the sudden evulsion of its most powerful statesman. Privi- 
lege of Parliament was no bar to the summons of a messenger more 
——- than the Usher of the Black Rod. Coupled with the 
ast appearance of the great statesman in the House of Commons, 
the rebuke of Fate to the pettiness of party should tell deeply. To 
the last, factious rancours had aimed their unavailing shafts at one 
who had risen above retaliation. . Dreading some turn in his con- 
victions unfavourable to the party over whom he had often thrown 








the cleemosynary egis of his protection, an eager and hard-mouthed | 


Ministerial advocate had been set on to drive him from thedreaded 
spot with the bark of calumnious insinuation ; and Ministers them- 
selves did not blush to abet the assailant of the man whose aid had 
been the frequent proof of his disinterested independence: nay, the 
official leader but faintly corrected Mr. Cockburn’s sweeping charges 
of conspiracy even after Sir Robert Peel had called to mind his long 
and not ostentatious support of Ministers—and they knew how 
effective that support had been, how little understood in its full 
extent by the publie that was to read the graceless inculpation. 
His very last —_ adverse as it was, evinced the same spirit of 
forbearance. On the specific question—the dangerous character of 


Lord Palmerston’s policy—Sir Robert Peel’s antecedents and his | 


unaltered conclusions ee him to pronounce a judgment against 
the Government. Indeed, had the approval of Lord Palmerston 
been possible in itself, it was presented in the impossible shape of 
an implied censure on Sir Robert's steadfast companion Lord 
Aberdeen. But, with the irresistible and temperately stated 
reasons of his adverse decision, with his own steady sup- 
port of Ministers on other grounds, Sir Robert recalled the 
reasons that he had for approving of their general policy. He 
spoke with the most evident reluctance; the censure was mani- 
festly extorted from him; and the effect of his speech was rather 
to discourage than to invite followers from his side who might 
not be under the moral compulsion to which he submitted. The 
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its a wer by a public funeral: but Mr. Goulburn, as executor to 
Sir Robert, adduced a wish expressed by the testator to be buried 
beside his father and mother at the parish-church of Drayton Bas- 
sett. 

The sudden removal of Peel is an element of party calculations 
which had not been taken into account, ai the first conse- 
quence is undisguised confusion. The indiscipline which attends 
the decline of a ministry, like the insubordination on the retreat 
of an army, had already set in; but the event brings it to a crisis, 
The great support and shield of Ministers is gone, and they must 
do the best they can without him—they who already foretasted 
the bitterness of political death. Peel was the great moderator of 
parties: although his policy had divided his own retinue into the 
two sections of progressive Conservatives and stationary Tories, 
the force of his character retained no small influence over both 
sections, and kept them from extremes. Ministers ayowedly 
deferred to him, and the Radicals also. The weight of his mo- 
deration overlaid party strife, and deadened its struggles, It is 
removed, and already men are looking forward to a renewal of hot 
contest—preparing for it. The two sections of the old Conserva- 
tive ~~ will probably reunite. The claims of faction are as- 
serted with equal vehemence by the Ministerial journal which 
hands over too conscientious Liberal Members to the wrath of 
partisan constituents, and by the Oppositionist which pillories 
the names of Conservatives who voted with Ministers, and 
holds them up to the castigation of the Carlton Club !—bor- 
rowing a hint from the club tyranny of the Paris revolutionists, 
It is true that as yet neither side appears to have determined upon 
a real or intelligible casus belli; both agree to take the contest on 
a false issue: the Tories hoist the banner of Protection, in which 
their own leaders have lost faith as a standard of the future; and 
the Liberals affect a necessity for defending Free Trade against 
“reaction,” which they make their battle-cry—believing it all the 
time about as idle a dream as the restoration of the Stuarts. But 
when war is to be, a pretext is easily found; and perhaps one may 
turn up with more verisimilitude. Meanwhile the Tories are bent 
on reorganization, which would restore to them the most efficient 
leaders in the House of Commons ; and the question of specific pur- 
pose is postponed. When Peel undertook the task of reorgan 
zing after the Reform Bill rout, it was with more scientific skill: 
he saw that he must begin by laying down a purpose suited to 
the day, and he selected Liberal Conservatism ; he reorganized 
party as the instrument of purpose: the Tories are reorganizing 
party for party alone. Yet the Ministers read their own fate in 
the revived process ; and in the very heat of the Palmerston debate 


| they suffered their worst fear to come out—the reunion of the di- 


vided Conservative party under the lead of Mr. Gladstone. The 
abrupt removal of Peel extinguishes the great impediment to that 
reunion and to the renewal of party conflict. Farewell then to the 
truce of parties and legislative tranquillity. 





Signs of the renewed conflict are discerned in the Ministerial 
defeat of the week—and signs also of the empty pretexts on which 
the contending parties at present stand. Last week Ministers invited 
collision with the Lords: this week the Lords are paying them out 
—suffering a Peer of minor standing to emasculate their Irish Fran- 
chise Bill by raising the county qualification from 8/. to 15/. The 


| special pretext is that the Irish are not “ qualified” to exercise the 


| guilty! 


force of this manner may perhaps be descried in the Ministerial | 


votes of some stanch but liberal members of the Peel party. 
For the support which he gave from the impulse of a generous 
sagacity and the sense of public duty, little gratitude was felt by 
a feeble party absorbed in the pettier instinct of self-preservation ; 
and, by a singular misery in their fate, the contrast was exhibited 


at the latest meeting, when the Commons took an unconscious | 
| Cresswell dislikes it, and his invalid sister is alarmed at it ; Lord 


farewell of their great chief. 

Formal eulogistic speeches have been delivered in Parliament, 
with many traits, on all sides, of the feeling natural to the occasion. 
The active statesman being gone, the object of party detraction 
had ceased ; and those motives forgotten, nothing remained to sa 
of him but good. Lord John Russell has intimated that the 


Crown and Cabinet would gladly coéperate with the friends of Sir | hates the Exposition. 
Robert Peel in affording an opportunity to the public of testifying | opponents make a strong stand: Lord 


Y | tion in Chancery is threatened. 


franchise. Are they less qualified than English county voters— 
less intelligent, less independent? And what a preposterous lapse 
of common sense in policy is this of which the reviving Tories are 
The franchise may not be a very important matter for 
the Irish just now, when material improvements occupy the first 
lace; but the Tories are positively supplying the igs and 
iberals, and any nascent O'Connell, with an election-ery—that 
the grudging Tories refuse political equality to the Irishman ! 
Such is the effect of entering on a renewed campaign without a 
policy or a settled plan. 

Respecting the site for the Exposition of 1851, Ministers have 
been more fortunate, although it was simultaneously made the sub- 
ject of hostile demonstration in both Houses on Thursday. Pro- 
bably for want of genuine and substantial grounds, however, the 
assailant parties had no common action. From what passed in the 
House of Lords, it now appears without disguise that some private 
interests and dislikes are arrayed against the plan: Mr. Justice 


Campbell, who acts for the judge and an architect, thinks the use 
of the Park illegal, as being counter to a statute and the prescriptive 
right of the people to the free usage of the Park; and an injune- 
Colonel Sibthorp, hater of rail- 
roads, commissions, foreign goods, and all innovating activities, 
But neither in argument nor votes did the 

ronghens withdrew his 
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motion for a Select Committee; adverse motions by Colonel Sib- 
thorp and Sir Benjamin Hall were negatived by divisions of nearly 
four to one. 


When Henry Clay is added to the list of personal squabblers in 
the Senate of the United States, the warm denunciation of Daniel 
Webster comes not too soon. Mr. Benton was the person who 
provoked the venerable Senator to a verbal breach of the peace, 
—the accursed question of slavery being the provocative; and it 
was half feared that a more practical breach would be effected ; 
but the intervention of the Chairman stopped the scandal. Mr. 
Webster looked upon these disgraceful scenes with horror; and 
well he might: they not only disgrace the American Congress in 
the eyes of foreign countries, but set a low standard of manners to 
the Senators’ own country—a low standard of behaviour between 
man and man, a low standard of feeling. 

From the French West Indies we learn that society is threaten- 
ed with disruption: Guadaloupe is disturbed by a rebellious in- 
cendiarism; in Martinique the Blacks were in revolt, but kept in 
check by the armed Whites. Hayti has not taught the French to 
treat the Blacks with kindness or even justice. 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, July 1. Irish Franchise: Parliamentary Voters (Ire- 
ue) Bill, in Committee ; Lord Desart’s Amendment, substituting a qualification of 
151. for one of 8/., carried against Ministers, by 72 to 50. " 

Tuesday, July 2. Education Grants; Lord Harrowby’s Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee, negatived by 31 to 26. 

Thursday, July 4. Death of Sir Robert Peel; Testimonies of respect—Show of 
Industry; Lord Brougham’s Motion against the Hyde Park site, debated and with- 
drawn—Metropolitan Interments Bill, referred to a Select Committee—Larceny 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill, read a second time. 

Friday, July 5. Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill, considered in Commitee ; 
amendment carried against Ministers by 53 to 39—Australian Colonies Bill, read a 
third time and passed. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, July 1. Show of Industry in Hyde Park; Ques- 
tions and Ministerial Statements— Mr. Smith O’Brien’s Captivity—Civil Service Es- 
timates; Mr. Ewart’s call for a Government Statement on Education, &c. 

Tuesday, July 2. Landlord and Tenant Bill; read a third time bya vote of 53 to 
17, extended to Ireland by a vote of 64 to 14, and passed. 

Wednesday, July 3. Death of Sir Robert Peel; the House adjourned, in token of 
respect, without proceeding to any business. 

ursday, July 4. Death of Sir Robert Peel; Ministerial testimony of respeet— 
Business of the Session—Show of Industry; Colonel Sibthorp’s Motion on the Hyde 
Park site, withholding Parliamentary sanction, negatived by 166 to 46; Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s Amendment, withholding Royal sanction, negatived by 166 to 47—Home- 
made Spirits in Bond Bill, read a second time. , : 

Friday, July 5. Peace between Denmark and Prussia—Malt-tax; Mr. Cayley’s 
Motion for Repeal, negatived by 247 to 123—Railways Abandonment Bill, read a third 
time and passed. 

The Lords. 
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Deatu or Str Roperr Pre, 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, soon after the Speaker took 
the chair at the noon sitting, Mr. Hume rose and briefly referred to the 
great public loss by the sudden death of Sir Robert Peel. He had not 
the power to describe adequately the sorrow which he felt so deeply ; but 
when he considered the sacrifices of “power, office, and everything,”’ 
made by Sir Robert Peel, more particularly in later years, to pass mea- 
sures which he believed the imperial interests of the country demanded, 
he hoped that the House would, even if there were no precedent for such 
a course, adjourn without proceeding with any business whatever. 

Mr. Giapstone seconded the motion, seeing no other Member present 
who had been officially connected with Sir Robert Peel. 

Every heart, he observed, was much too full to allow them to proceed so 
early to the consideration of the amount of the calamity with which 
the ‘country had been visited in the premature death of his friend. “1 will 
say, the premature death of Sir Robert Peel; for, although he has died full 
of years and full of honours, yet it isa death that in human eyes is pre- 
mature, because we had fondly hoped that, in whatever position, by the 


weight of his ability, by the splendour of his talents, and by the purity of | 


his virtues, he might still have been spared to render us most essential 

services. I will only quote, as deeming ) so highly appropriate, those most 

touching and most feeling lines which were applied by one of the greatest 

ne of this country to the memory of a man even greater than Sir Robert 
eel. 


* Now is the stately column broke ; 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke ; 
The trumpet’s silvery sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.’” 
The tribute of respect would be the more valuable, and the more readily 
received, from the silenee which had prevailed ; a silence not arising from a 
want but from an excess of feeling. 

Mr. Narrer rose willingly to waive his motion on the paper ; observing 
as a curious circumstance, that a large portion of the measures on which 
he was about to ask the attention of the House had been suggested by the 
legislative wisdom of the great man who has just been gathered to his 
fathers. 

The records of his enlightened wisdom in connexion with the criminal 
jurisprudence of the country will entitle him to the respect of all classes of 
the community. ‘ When the news came to me of his death, and when I 
reflected how short was the period since I had beheld him standing on that 
spot in the full vigour of a matured intellectual power—chastened but not 
impaired by age and experience—I was reminded what shadows we are; 
that the life of the wisest and strongest of us is but a wavering flame which 
the passing breeze may extinguish.’ 

Sir Roper Ines felt that perhaps the silence which had been sug- 
gested would be more eloquent than any words, on such a loss as the 


‘Haate, od the country, and he might almost say the whole European 


y, has sustained ; but as the silence had with equal feeling and 
Nbroken by Mr. Napier, Sir Robert added his humble testimony 
igh'‘and honourable character of the friend they had lost. 


inthe 


** As one who has now sat for some time in Parliament, I rise and state that 
I believe there never Was a man who made greater Sacrifices for the public 
| good than Sir Robert Peel. Power he sacrificed willingly ; and 1 think he 
| would have sacrificed everything except that which he regarded as para- 
| mount, namely his duty, to the good of his country. Those who might have 
differed from him on political subjects will, Iam sure, unanimously concur 
in the expression of one cordial feeling of grateful respect for the memory 
of the man who really did more to distinguish this House among the delibe- 
rative bodies of the world than any one individual who ever sat in it,” 

In the absence of a member of the Cabinet, [Lord John Russell had 
gone into the country the day before, and the motion scems to have come 
on unexpectedly,] Sir Wim1u1AaM Somervit_e concurred in the expression 
of profound respect for the memory of the departed statesman, and wil- 
lingly acceded to the motion. 

The question was put and carried unanimously, and the 
journed at once. 

As soon as the urgent private business had been disposed of at the extra 
noon sitting held on Thursday, Sir George Grey moved that the con- 
sideration of all the orders of the day be postponed till the afternoon ; 
announcing, with great emotion, that Lord John Russell was anxious to 
take the earliest opportunity of a numerous attendance to propose some 
expression of that feeling which they all entertained. Sir George ex- 
pressed his deep personal regrets that in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
John, on Wednesday, he himself had not been present to join on behalf 
of the Government in the appropriate mark of respect unanimously paid 
by the House to the memory of the great man so suddenly removed by a 
painful and mysterious dispensation of Providence. The House imme- 
diately adjourned, till half-past four o'clock. 

A little before five, the House being very full, Lord Joun Rvussevt ad- 
vanced to the table. His countenance was pale with emotion, and h¢ 
began with a faltering and almost inaudible voice; not a few Members 
appeared to be in tears; the House with one accord uncovered, and a 
most solemn silence prevailed. Presenting papers with a formal motion, 
he asked leave to take the opportunity of mingling his sorrow with that 
of the House for the great loss which the House and the country has sus- 
tained. 

“ At the first contemplation of that misfortune, it is impossible not to be 
overcome by a feeling of awe, that one who so late as Friday night last 
informed this House by his judgment, and took the part which became 
him in one of the most important discussions of the year, should already be 
numbered among the dead; and that not by attacks of disease overcoming 


Ilouse ad- 


| nature amidst the exertions of public life, but by one of those common ac- 


| to regret that, hereafter, this House will no longer be 


cidents through which we are apt to think that lives so gifted could hardly 
be taken from us. Speaking of that great man, it is impossible not 
guided by that 
long and large experience of public affairs—by that profound know- 
ledge, by that oratorical power, and that memory, copious, yet exact, 
by which the House was wont to be influenced, enlightened, and instructed. 
It is not for me, or for this House, to speak of the career of Sir Robert Peel : 
it never happened to me to be in political connexion with him; but so late 
as that last debate to which I have alluded, I took oecasion to thank him for 
that fair and frank support which he had given to the present. Government. 
Sir Robert Peel, in that speech which preceded the one which I addressed to 
the House, in speaking against the policy of the Government, spoke with 
such temper, with such forbearance towards all those who might hold oppo- 
site opinions to his own, that it must be a satisfaction to those who remain 
that his last accents in this House should have been those of such candour 
and kindliness to all around him. There can, I think, be no doubt, that 
however history may deal with the wisdom of the course that he pursued, it 
will be admitted that, on two great occasions, when he held power undise 
turbed, and apparently almost without a rival, and when he proposed mea- 
sures to this House which shook and after a short time subverted his 
Government, he did so from those motives of deep love to his country, 


and from that deep sense of duty, which always distinguished him, 
Of these occasions I shall not speak; but there is one part of his career 
to which I would wish but briefly to refer, and of which I trust 
I may be allowed to speak, because I feel it due to him to pay that 
tribute which has not perhaps been hitherto paid to his merits, 
I allude to that period which elapsed from 1832 to 1841. After the 


contest which took place upon the Reform Bill, it was to be dreaded that 
those who had opposed that bill, expecting results from it calamitous to 
the country, would have retired in disgust from public contests, and thereby 
have left a war of classes to be earried on which would have involved per- 
manent injury to this country. I consider Sir Robert Peel to have been the 
man who prevented such a contest from taking place. Although he had op- 


| posed the Reform Bill, yet he addressed himself manfully to the situation m 


which he was placed: he addressed himself to the country on behalf of those 
principles of which he was the most eloquent defender; and brought back 
again the various powers of the state into harmony, and showed himself not 
afraid of abiding by the verdict of the people upon those measures and prin- 
ciples of which he was the advocate. But, beyond all this, I consider, also, 


| without entering into the merits of particular questions, that, gifted as he 


was, and having the means of keeping apart from the struggles and con- 
tentions and labours of political life, and having likewise a love of literaturc 
and a taste for art which might well have given hima happy life apart from 
all such struggles, the example of such a man devoting himself to labour 
and to incessant toil for the sake of the benefit of the country, is an example 
which ought not to be lost, and which I hope will not be lost on the people 
of this country. With respect to those questions upon which he differed 
from a portion of this House, I do not wish to enter into or discuss 
them; but this I must say, that my testimony will always be, that that 
harmony which has prevailed for the last two years—that safety which has 
been enjoyed during a time of peril, during a time of contention in other 
countries—was greatly owing to the course Sir Robert Peel thought it his 
duty to pursue. 

- With these feelings, I wish to say, thatif it should appear to the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel that it will be desirable to take that course which was 
taken upon the death of Mr. Pitt, I should for my own part, though I shall 
not proceed to make any motion or raise any discussion on such a subject, 
give my willing support to any motion that may be made for a public fu- 
neral, Or if it should be thought that the example which was adopted with 
respect to the funeral of Mr. Grattan should be followed, I should be ready 
to concur in any course of that kind. I may perhaps be permitted to add 
that, thinking it right to obtain the sanction of the Crown before I made 
any such proposal, I feel assured that anything which could do honour to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel, or which could add any further tribute of respect 
to his name, would be unhesitatingly sanctioned by the assent of her Ma- 
jesty. Sir, I wish, in concluding these few words, to say, that I place myself 
entirely in the hands of the nearest friends of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Having had no political connexion with him myself, perhaps this oe may 
come more fitly from me, as not being moved by any partiality ; but I do feel 
that this country now, and that posterity hereafter, in reckoning the names 
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n who have adorned the annals of this country and have | public good. Mistaken as he was in tiwt view, I am satisfied that upon that 


contributed to their lustre, will place that of Sir Robert Peel among the fore- 


most.” (Cheers.) ! ; 
Mr. Goutrurn stood forward as one who had enjoyed the inestimable 


advantage of connexion with Sir Robert Peel by most intimate bonds of 


friendship during forty years, as one of those selected by him to carry 
out his dying wishes and intentions, and as one authorized by his family 
to express their views. 

He would add nothing to the testimony of the noble Lord to the publi: 
worth and services of the deceased ; and if he were to attempt to enlarge on 
his other qualities, the wound to his friends would be teo soon reopened, and 
the tongue would forbear to utter what the heart would feel. He received 
the proposition of the noble Lord w ith gratitude, with equal gratitude to a 
gracious Sovereign for her disposition to acknowledge the merits of a great 
mublic servant, and gratitude to the House of Commons for its offer of the 


highest tribute which it can pay to an individual, whatever the extent of 


his abilities, virtues, or public services. ‘ But,” said Mr. Goulburn, * I 
may be permitted to state the other feelings which influence my conduct. 
Those A! cin unacquainted with Sir Robert Peet can have but little idea of 
his simplicity of character, added to all his other great merits. If ever thers 
was a man who was peculiarly distinguished by a desire to avoid pomp 
and ostentation that individual was the late Sir Robert Peel; and that 
pomp and ostentation, he particularly reprobated in cases connected with 
funereal obsequics. In a very carly period of my connexion with him those 
feelings were repeatedly. expressed by himself; they have been continued to 
a later period of his political career. I will read the injunction which he 
signed on the 8th of May 1844, when he was in the full possession of his 
mighty faculties—when he was in the full plenitude of his power—when he 
was at the head of a large party in this House—when the measures he had 
brought into Parliament had been crowned with success even beyond the ex- 
pectations of those who supported them; and when, if any man could be 
tempted by fortuitous circumstances or a desire of public renown, it was the 
individual by whom the paragraph I am about to read was left. That para- 
graph is as follows—‘I desire that I may be interred in the vault of the 
parish-chureh of Drayton Bassett, in which my father and mother were in- 
terred, and that my funeral may be without ostentation or parade of any 
kind.” (“ Ilear, hear!) Nor did those sentiments undergo any alteration ; 
for not later than six weeks since, when an alteration was made in that par- 
ticular church to which this memorandum refers, Sir Robert Peel pointed 
out to Lady Peel, on an inspection of the church, the very spot in the vault 
in which he wished and trusted his body would be laid, without any of that 
parade and ostentation which, in all cases, he so earnestly deprecated, and 
the absence of which he so admired and approved in the case of the funeral 
of the Queen Dowager. Under these circumstances, I am sure the House 
will feel that I have but one duty to fultil—that his family hav 
but one wish to express—and that is, thankfully to acknowledge the 
intention both of her Majesty and her Parliament, in conferring upon 
him what I before stated is the greatest honour that can be paid 
to a subject by the Commons House of Parliament, but at the same 
time to sity they are compelled respectfully to decline the proposi- 
tion. It is no doubt a satisfaction to all of us who were connected with him 
to have had this tribute of respect paid to the man whom we admired as a 
statesman and whom we loved as an individual friend; and I only entreat 
the Hous« be that in addition to the mark of respect which they have paid to 
his abilities and public services, they will consent to pay this further mark 
of respect to his simplicity of character, and give effect to his intentions 
as to the manner in which he wished to be buried; and I feel sure that the 
House of Commons will readily comply with the wish his friends have ex- 
pressed, because they have already recorded in the most feeling manner their 
sense of his high merits by spontaneously adjourning, the moment his de- 
cease became known,—an honour that will live for ever in the journals of 
this House, and which I believe was never before paid to a subject, what- 
ever might be his station. Under these circumstances, I throw myself on 
the indulgence of the House, that they will not feel in declining the pro- 
posal there is anything but a sense of the deepest gratitude for the offer 
made, which I trust they will not force, as it is one we should feel it our 
duty to resist. I will only further entreat the House, upon a subject of this 
nature, when the wound is so reeent, and the feeling so strong, that this dis- 
cussion may not proces d.”’ ‘ ear, hear I’) 

Mr. Ilernres ventured, as the oldest political friend of Sir Robert in 
the great party which had become estranged from him, to express how 
undisturbed had been his personal friendship for him to the last. Sir 
Robert had his undiminished admiration, and retained the continued re- 
gard of his heart. 

The mournful subject was then dropped 


The Lords, on the same evening, deviated from the ordinary course of 
their proceedings, on the invitation of the Marquis of Lanspownr, and 
listened to words of eulogy from the lips of their leaders. 

“For myself,” said the Lord President, “I can only say that, 
it having been my fortune from a prolonged life to assist at the 
commencement and at the development of the career of the late Sir 
Robert Peel,—having witnessed his first exertions and the commence- 
ment of his career, which in the ordinary course of nature and of human 
events I did not « xpect my self to see the close of,—I have, by the events of 
more than forty years, been made more aware perhaps than many others of 
the unremitting zeal, exclusively devoted to public objects and to no others, 
by which the life of that eminent man was given up to the service of the 
state, bringing to that service, as he did, talents equally great and distin- 
guished both for business and for debate. Such having been the case, such 
exertions having been continued to the last, it would be impossible to witness 
the sudden and unexpected close of such a life, so employed, without a pass- 
ing expression of sympathy, sorrow, and condolement, in which I believe 
that all the people of this country will join, and especially all those con- 
nected with its legislative and public proceedings, who have witnessed an 
event which has filled all hearts with sorrow and many minds with appre- 
hension. My Lords, I shall say nothing more. Whatever has been felt in 
another assembly is now felt here and throughout this country; and I per- 
snade myself that, however feebly, I have only given vent to your feelings 
and my own in endeavouring not to let such a casualty and such a loss pass 
unmentioned in this House. Such an oceasion perhaps justifies me in de- 
parting from the ordinary course of our proceedings.’’ (Cheers.) 

Lord Stantey added his tribute of personal attachment. 

“It has been my deep regret that, during the last four years of his life, I 
have been separated from him by a conscientious difference of opinion on an 
important matter of public policy. It is with deep regret that I know that 
that difference prevailed between us up to the last period of his valuable life. 


But it is a satisfaction to me personally, my Lords, to know that, whatever | 


political difference there was between us, there was no personal hostility on 
either side. I am confident that there has been none on my side—quite as 
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occasion, as upon all others, the public good was the leading principle of his 
life ; and that to promote the welfare of his country he was prepared to make, 
and did actually make, every sacrifice. In some cases those sacrifices were 
so eXtensive, that I hardly know whether the great and paramount object of 
his country’s good was a sufficient reason to exact them from any public 
man. But this is not atime to speak of differences—to speak of disagree- 
ments—when a great man and a great statesman has passed away from us by 
the sudden and inscrutable dispensation of Providence.” 

Lord Broveuam could not refrain from an acknowledgment of the 
splendid merits and conscientious motives of the deceased 

* At the last stage of his public career, checkered as it was—and I told 
him in private that checkered it would be, when he was differing from those 
with whom he had been so long connected, and from purely public-spirited 
feelings was adopting a course which was so galling and unpleasing to them 

I told him, I say, that he must turn from the storm without to the sun- 
shine of an approving conscience within. Differing as we may differ on the 
point whether he was right or wrong, disputing as we may dispute on the 
results of his policy, we must all agree that to the course Which he firmly 
believed to be advantageous to his country he firmly adhered; and that in 
pursuing it he made sacrifices compared with which all the sacrifices exacted 
from public men by a sense of public duty, which I have ever known or 
read of, sink into nothing.” 

Lord BrovGuam was about to proceed with his motion on the Show of 
Industry, but it was intimated that the Duke of Wellington was anxious 
to speak, and he instantly gave way 

The Duke of Wettincron stood forward, and with tears pointed to 
that which de believed was the strongest feature in the character of his 
friend and fellow servant under the Crown 

“In all the course of my acquaintance with Sir Robert Peel, I never knew 
a man in whose truth and justice I had a more lively confidence, or in whom 

saw a more invariable desire to promote the public service. In the whole 
course of my communication with him, 1 never knew an instance in which 
he did not show the strongest attachment to truth; and I never saw in the 
whole course of my life the smallest reason for suspecting that he stated any- 
thing which he did not firmly believe to be the faet.” 

The Duke of CLeveLanp mentioned some biographical points in Sin 
Robert's college life. 

Sir Robert and himself entered at the same College, Christchurch, Oxford, 
in the same year. Sir Robert arrived there a few months before him; and, 
as he had never been at any public schools, and had few acquaintances in 
the University, Sir Robert Peel took him by the hand, and they lived together 
for three years in the University on terms of the closest intimacy. Unfortu- 
nately, while he was at Oxford he was fonder of pleasure than of study, 
whereas Sir Robert Peel was fonder of study than of pleasure. Sir Robert, 
however, like himself, was fond of athletic exercises. He took great delight 
in cricket and in boat-racing and exercise on the river. He must mention 
another incident which would never be effaced from his memory: they went 
in a hack post-chaise from Oxford together to be present at the trial of the 
late Lord Melville, in 1806. There were circumstances in their after lives 
which had not weakened the impression of early years. This was the last 
opportunity he should ever have of paying a tribute of affection to one for 
whom he had ever felt the highest regard, and whose memory would be long 
appreciated by a grateful country. 

Pusuic Bustess, 

Lord Joun Russe. stated, on Thursday, what course Ministers will 
pursue with regard to the various measures before Parliament, as the 
advancing session has affected their chance of success. 

The ILouse of Commons has decided in favour of the principle of the bill 
for abolishng the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland; but as a good deal of dis- 
cussion is intended on the mode of exercising the power of the Crown in Ire- 
land, the bill would not probably reach the other House before the end of 
August; that would be too late for proposing a very large change in the 
customary mode of governing Ireland ; so, having got an assent to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, he did not mean to proceed with it this session. The Se- 
eurities for Advances (Lreland) Bill will also be postponed. The Merchant 
Seaman's Bill cannot be well proceeded with this session; and the Woods 
and Forests Bill, which the House has approved of in prineiple, will need 
a good deal of alteration in detail; so he will not proceed with that 
either ; and the Railway Audit Bill must be given up for this session. 

Ministers propose to fix a day for a debate on? the second reading of the 
Landlord and ‘Tenant (Lreland) Bill: but they will not go beyond that stage 
—all they expect to do is to lay the foundation of future legislation. 

The Mercantile Marine Bill will be taken in @ morning sitting next Mon- 
day; the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, next Monday; the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, next Thursday week. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
proceed with the Stamps Bill when he can fix a day. After Monday, Lord 
John proposes to go on with Supply—taking the next Friday, and the Mon- 
day and Friday following 

Inish PaRLiAMEMTARY FRANCHISE. 

The main feature of the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill has been 
mutilated by the House of Lords in Committee. The Earl of Drsart 
moved to substitute 15/. for 8/. as the amount necessary under the new 
qualification for counties, founded on the rating to the poor. The effect 
of having an cight-pound franchise would so completely give political 
preponderence to the town populations, that the Lords ought to insist on 
the amendment even at risk of causing the bill to be rejected. An eight- 
pound franchise in Ireland would give 330,224 voters; a gigantic stride 
towards universal suffrage The Bishop of Down, with apologies for un- 
wonted forwardness in a Bishop on such subjects, quoted returns which he 
had obtained before he left Ireland, to show that the eight-pound quali- 
fication will by no means impart that sort of universal suffrage which its 
opponents seem to apprehend. In his diocese are 52,000 registered rate- 
payers, and of these persons 34,000 would be incapable of voting under 
the eight-pound franchise ; yet it is his opinion that this order of rate- 
payers inthe North of Ireland are in all respects, for intelligence, inde- 
pendence, and integrity, fully qualified for the suffrage, and quite worthy 
of it : he did not believe that there would be a single instance of a cottier 
tenant being enfranchised under the eight-pound clause; for which so 
much anxiety is felt in Ireland, that if it be refused great disappointment 
will be felt, Lord StanLey somewhat brusquely put the Bishop's state- 
ments aside: he had not given his authorities, nor stated his sources; 
and if any Englishman were to make statements relative to this country 
equally removed from exactness, Lord Stanley would say “he was 
talking of matters which he did not understand,” There is every 


| reason to believe that two-thirds of the rate-payers are not fitted by 


confident that there was none on his. I never was one of those who attached | 


unworthy motives to a course of conduct which I canaot but deeply lament. 
I believe that in that step which led me to differ from him, he was actuated 
by a sincere and conscientious desire to obtain that which he believed to be a 


education, habits, or position, to exercise the franchise. An eight-pound 
qualification would throw into the scale the whole weight of numbers 
against property, and place one-fifth of the representation of the United 
Kingdom in the hands of demagogues and agitators, lay and clerical, 
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Lord BrovenHam reminded the House that it was not legislating for 
England nor for the sober-minded people of Scotland, nor merely for the 
North of Ireland; not for some fairy-land, where all the people, how- 
ever low in circumstances or mean in rank, have virtue, independence, 
and knowledge—whatever constitutes respectability in an elector ; and no 
right reverend Prelate had yet vouched for the knowledge and the high 
respectability of the paupers in the Southern part of the sister country. 
There, one in three of the whole population are paupers; here, only one 
in twenty or twenty-two: if only one-twentieth are paupers here, and 
one-third there, what signifies your statistics? (Great cheers from the 
Opposition.) The Marquis of Lanspownr, believing that there was a 
considerable majority of their Lordships of opinion that the eight-pound 
franchise would be too low, intimated that he should vote for the omission 
of the word “ eight’’ from the clause, in order that the question might 
be put directly whether 15/. or not should be the franchise to be insisted 
on. This being done, and a division being taken, it was carried by 72 to 
50 that “ 157.” should be inserted. 
State Assistance to Epucarion. 

In Committee on the Civil Service Estimates, when the vote of 
125,000/. for Public Education in Great Britain was proposed, Mr. 
Ewart moved the following motion— 

“* That a statement be made on the part of the Government, on going into the 
Education Estimates, (as is done on going into the Estimates for the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance,) of the sums appropriated each year to the purposes of Education ; 
the attribution of those sums; the relative increase of Common schools of all sorts, 
receiving grants from Government; the number and progress of schools of design ; 
and of all educational institutions (including public libraries, and museums or gal- 
leries of art and science) for which money is voted by Parliament.” 

On this text he briefly discoursed. What he wanted was, not a mere state- 
ment respecting the grants appropriated by the Committee of Council, but a 
statement that should present a complete view of the present condition and 
future prospects of education all over the country, including all sorts of in- 
stitutions. The details respecting the present vote, for instance, would be 
very important; and so would be those respecting education in Ireland. 
With respect to the schools of design, it would be desirable to know what 
has been done; and there should be detailed information about the votes to 
Professors at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the Univer- 
sities of Scotland, and the various educational institutions in Ireland, which re- 
ceive public money. What additions have been made to the National Museums, 
in arts, literature, or the other departments ? what are you doing at the new 
and interesting place the Museum of Practical Geology? and soon. It is 
not the pane of blue books that is wanted—that is the entombment 
of knowledge, whence there is no resurrection to be hoped—but a condensed 
general statement, such as is given in foreign countries. Delivered viva 
voce, such a statement would strike attention, and go abroad through the 
press, so as eventually to promote the cause of education. 

Sir Grorce Grey admitted the importance of the general view; but he 
apprehended that it would be difficult for one Minister to make a general 
statement of the kind referred to, respecting all the different points men- 
tioned in the motion, because they came under the cognizance of the dif- 
ferent departments of Government. Mr. Hume pointed to the reports 
made by M. Guizot to the French Chambers, which gave a complete view 
of all the branches of education ; and he repeated his often-expressed wish 
for the appointment of a Minister of Education, with the duty of bringing 
the subject yearly before Parliament. 

The vote was agreed to. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EpucaTion GRANTS. 

The differences between the Education Committee of Privy Council 
and the National Education Society were temperately reviewed by the 
Earl of Harrowny, and made the ground of an application for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operations and effect of the system under 
which the annual grant of public money for the purposes of education 
has been administered. Such a Committee would inquire into the facts, 
and suggest remedies for a state of things in which, rather than concede 
the demands of the Church, the Government will choke up and destroy 
all that is good in the present system. It would also inquire whether the 
present system of inspection is managed on a model either intrinsically 
efficient or efficient for carrying out the objects of the Legislature. The 
Marquis of LanspownE declared, that he would have had no objection to 
the Committee at an earlier period in the session, but the inquiry could 
not now be prosecuted to a practical result; and as Lord Harrowby him- 
self admitted that much ex-parte evidence might be expected in the first 
instance, prejudices would be excited which could not be removed till 
next session. If the Committee were moved for at the beginning of next 
session, when full justice will be done to the subject, and when the other 
House, where these grants originate, will have an opportunity of dis- | 
cussion, he would then offer no opposition ; and in the mean time, if it | 
were wished, he would take care that every minute of importance should | 
be laid on the table of the House while it sat, and freely communicated | 
to the people during the recess. After a discussion in the course of which 
Lord Sraniry supported the motion, the House divided, and negatived 
the resolution by 31 to 26. 

Tue Srre ror THE Exposition or 1851. 

In both Houses of Parliament the Government has been questioned on 
the subject of the projected operations in the Parks,—in the Mall in St. 
James’s Park, for the formation of a new site for the Marble Arch; and 
in Hyde Park, for the purposes of the Show of Industry. In the House 
of Peers, on Monday, Lord BroveHam was the questioner. 

Agrove of elm trees in Hyde Park had already been cut down. The elms were 
nine in number, and forty years old, and had been cut down at an early 
hour in the morning, when none but the woodcutters were present. So clas- 
sical a personage as his noble friend would recollect the lines of Virgil— | 

“** Fortunatus et ille Deos qui novit agrestes.” 
He also was in the habit of reading Virgil sometimes, and thought that the 
reading must in future : 
** Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui movit agrestes 
_Panaque Sylvanumque senem, Nymphasque sorores.” 

He was a petitioner for those injured deities in Hyde Park, and hoped 
that they would be spared from further violation, as well as the trees in the | 
Mall and in the Green Park. The row of trees in the Mall had existed 
there for two centuries, having been planted at the time of the Restoration. 

The Marquis of LAnspowne gave an inaudible answer. 

In the ei of Commons, Colonel Sisrnorp, according to notice, 
asked the Attorney-General by what legal authority the nine clm trees | 
had been cut down? The Atrorney-GENeRAL answered, that Hyde | 
Park and the Royal Parks belong to the Crown in fee, and that on the | 
accession of each Sovereign the Parks as well as the hereditary revenue | 
of the Crown are transferred for the Sovereign’s life to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, as trustees for the public, in consideration of the 
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The powers of the Commissioners are regulated by the 10th 
George IV.; and those powers warrant them in cutting down all ripe 
timber without the sanction of the Crown, and enable them to cut down 
all timber whatever with the sanction of the Crown. No doubt, that 
sanction has been or will be given for the cutting down of the trees in 
question. The Commissioners may also erect any temporary buildings 
on the property, though no permanent ones. The Humane Society’s 
House is an exception, and is not temporary; but there the trespass was 
waived. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomper drew from Lord Jonn Russett some further 
information. The latest period at which the Exhibition will close will 
be the Ist of November 1851; and within seven months from the closin 
the contractors will have removed all materials and replaced the groun 
in its former state. With regard to the selection of Hyde Park as the 
site, the Commissioners held full sittings on Saturday and Monday, and 
went over the original reasons for fixing on Hyde Park, and over those 
which now make it advisable to adhere to that site: those reasons have 
been drawn up in a report, for the production of which he moved the 
House, that Members might weigh the reasons. 


Again on Thursday, both Houses were at the subject. To the Peers, 
Lord Campsetn presented a petition from an architect named Elger, 
who has erected, at a cost of 150,0007., a number of houses near the 
Prince’s Gate on the Kensington Road: those houses are rendered un- 
saleable, and are left empty of tenants, by the prospect that the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 would take place just in front of them on the South side of 
Hyde Park. He also read a letter from Chief Justice Cresswell, vouch- 
ing the truth of Mr. Elger’s statements of the depreciation which his pro- 
perty suffers, and illustrating it by his own case: he has bought one of 
Mr. Elger’s houses, but he never should have thought of doing so had he 
anticipated any such project would be formed ; and he has no doubt that 
no more houses on Lord Listowell’s estate will be sold at present. Justice 
Cresswell added, that it was not in his power adequately to express the 
dread which his invalid sister has of the Exhibition. 

Lord BroveramM took the presentation of this petition as the oppor- 
tunity for advancing his general objections to the use of Hyde Park for 
the site of the Exhibition. 

He could almost offer a reward for the production of any person, uncon- 
nected with the Commissioners and their Fiends, who did not express in the 
strongest possible language astonishment at the perseverance which has been 
shown in this affair, and the “- indignation at the attempt to destroy pub- 
lic property in the Park, and the sacred rights of private property in its 
neighbourhood. What right had any body of persons to erect a tower of 
Babel, or a building the like of which hadn’t been seen since the pyramids 
of Egypt—covering twenty acres of the finest part of the Park, and with a 
monstrous cupola considerably bigger than that of St. Paul’s ?>—to cut up 
the roads so that the inhabitants will not be able either to reach their houses 
or to leave them, without the greatest inconvenience, difficulty, and danger > 
There are to be 12,000,000 bricks, and at least 40,000 tons of material: this 
will take 400 carts, carting at the rate of one in every minute and a half 
during the working day. They were to have, therefore, all these carts for a 
long period of time going into the Park loaded with lime and bricks—im- 
mense waggons groaning under huge beams and loads of wood, extending fore 
and aft over the vehicles—these tremendous carts and waggons rumbling 
along, that there might be no want of noise to grate upon the ear as well as 
huge forms to appal the eye. If the roads were paved, even the stones would be 
ground to dust, and the road literally ploughed into furrows. There are 70,000 
or 80,000 persons in London who have no visible means of subsistence ; add to 
these the thousands from every great town in the empire, with some good 
specimens of Socialists and men of the Red colour, whose object it will be to 
ferment the mass; and how will property be safe without 1,000 or 2,000 
additional Police? and how are they to be trained and disciplined in time? 
It is impossible to believe that the beautiful pillars, the elegant arcades, the 
magnificent dome, and the ornamental architecture, will be removed as a 
whole when once put up; but even if it be, to put it there for months, and 
to cut down groves of aus forty years old, is too monstrous an interference 
with the rights of the public. Mr. Justice Cresswell without hesitation 
questions the legality of doing so without the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment; and within twenty-four hours the injurious proceedings might yield 
the bitter fruit of an injunction from the Court of Chancery. Go to Batter- 
sea Fields, where you may have twenty acres directly, and more by sum- 
moning a jury and putting in force a cheap and easy process; or go to Kew 
at once, where there is a site to which no one sees any objection. He moved 
that the petition of Mr. Elger be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was opposed by Earl GranviL.e, with a statement embody- 
ing the reasons put forth in the letter of the Commissioners to the Trea- 
sury, of which the substance appears in a subsequent page. 

Lord CampBe.t applauded the plan of the Exhibition, but deemed the 
choice of Hyde Park unpopular; and entertained a doubt of the legality 
of that choice, so grave as he hoped would induce the Government to re- 
consult the Law Officers of the Crown. 

The 10th of George IV. chapter 50, section 25, prohibited the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests from letting any portion of the Park. If they let 
any portion of it at a peppercorn rent for two years, such letting would be 
illegal, inasmuch as that statute secured to the public the means of air and 
exercise in the Park. It would be as great a violation of a specific enact- 
ment so to let it for building purposes as for feeding sheep or cattle. 

Lord ReprspaLe and the Earl of Lonspaux disapproved of the site. 
The Earl of ELLENnoRove@H thought the site good in one respect: being 
between the Barracks and the Serpentine, it afforded facilities for quelling 
a riot or quenching a fire. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Similar attempts were made in the House of Commons. Colonel 
Stptnorp moved that the report of the Commissioners of the Treasury on 
the subject of the site in Hyde Park be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that before of further proceedings of the Commissioners the sanc- 
tion of the House be given. 

He pronounced the Exhibition, by which the Park is to be desecrated, the 
greatest trash, the greatest fraud, the greatest imposition ever attempted to 
be palmed upon the people of this country—intended to bring down prices, 
and pave the way for the cheap and nasty trumpery system. When all the 
bad characters are attracted to the Park, he advised people living there to 
keep a sharp look-out after their silver forks and spoons and servant-maids. 
The building will cost 200,000/., and be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Atcock seconded the motion, from objections to the site only, as 
he approved heartily of the object. Sir Bensammn Hawt moved as an 
amendment, an address to the Queen, praying her to stay the erection of 
a building in Hyde Park. This was seconded by Mr. A. B. Hore. Mr. 
Rosert STEPHENSON, a member of the Royal Commission, stated that he 
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was at first in favour of the Battersea Fields site, as adjacent to cheap 
and convenient water-carriage; but on personal examination of the 
ground, he found it unfit, and the site extremely inconvenient—the de- 
sirable portion is below high-water-mark, and flooded in winter. The 
apprehensions as to the obstruction by traffic and passengers may be tested 
by experience. On Hungerford Bridge, 15,000 persons daily pass through 
and pay toll at a narrow turnstile; at the Camden Town station of the 
Birmingham Railway, with but two entrances, 8,000 tons of goods are 
received weekly. After a desultory discussion, Sir Bensamin Havy 
wished to withdraw his amendment; but Colonel Susrnorr would not 
consent. The amendment was negatived by 166 to 47; and the original 
motion was negatived by 166 to 46, 
Mr. Smirn O’ Brie. 

On the question for going into Committee of Supply, last Monday, Mr. 
Anstry moved as an amendment for an inquiry into the circumstances 
under which a letter addressed by Mr. William Smith O’Brien to a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, complaining of his having been placed in 
solitary confinement by the present Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land was intercepted and opened in that ers | by the local authorities. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien having refused a ticket-of-leave, he was sent to the pe- 
nal settlement of Darlington, on Maria Island, off the coast of Van Diemen’s 
Land. He thought the prison-regulations had been unduly stretched for the 

urpose of inflicting additional —? on him ; and he wrote a letter to 
Mir. Anstey, which he addressed “J. C. Anstey, Esq., House of Commons, 
London,” and forwarded to the Chief Superintendent of Convicts. It was 
opened by Sir William Denison’s authority, that Sir William might inform 
himself “ of the complaints, or misrepresentations as he called them,” which 
Mr. Smith O’Brien might make. When the letter reached Downing Street, 
Earl Grey, in a manner than which nothing could be more fair, courteous, 
and candid, forwarded it, and invited Mr. Anstey to call and read what Sir 
William Denison had written. If Sir William had sent the letter with the 
seal unbroken, Earl Grey would have forwarded it so, Now there are regu- 
lations under which the letters of prisoners may be opened in this country 
and in Ireland; ‘ but for all purposes of police whatever, there is no dis- 
tinction between free and bond in Van Diemen’s Land”’; the Post-oftice 
there is regulated by a local act, under which the same penalty is attached 
to opening the letter of a convict and the letter of a freeman. If there had 
been information on oath that Mr. Anstey was a suspicious person, or that 
the letter was addressed to him for an improper purpose, Sir William Deni- 
son would have acted with authority; but as it is the case is one for inquiry. 

Sir Grorcr Grey stated, that the letter had been opened in accordance 
with the universal practice with regard to convicts not possessing tickets- 
of-leave ; and if that practice were not observed, measures of escape might 
be concocted, or articles sent to the newspapers to make the punishment 
a laughingstock and defeat the ends of justice. 

Some conversation followed on heshihies said to have been heaped on 
Mr. O’Brien. But Sir Grorce Grey stated, that Gevernment has done 
80 much to mitigate the severity of his sentence, as perhaps to be open to 
censure on that ground. 


The letter from the Commissioners of the Show of Industry to the 
Treasury, explaining the grounds on which Hyde Park was chosen for 
the site, and also for adhering to that choice, has been printed as a Par- 
liamentary paper. 

When the question of site was first considered, it appeared to the Com- 
missioners that there were only three available spaces about the Metropolis 
which would afford the necessary accommodation,—tirst, the North-eastern 
part of Hyde Park; second, the long space between her Majesty’s private 
road and the Kensington road in the Southern part of Hyde Park; third, 
the North-western portion of Regent’s Park. The Woods and Forests raised 
objections to the first, and not to the second; so, as the second was better 
than the third, the second was chosen. The choice having been made, ad- 
vertisements for plans and suggestions of the building were issued, in the 
English, French, and German languages. It was notified to all Foreign 
Consuls in England, and to all Foreign Governments, and to our Co- 
lonial and Indian authorities, that her Majesty had granted the site 
in Hyde Park “lying between the Kensington drive and the ride 
commonly called Rotten Row.” Two hundred and forty-eight plans 
were received, a large number of them very claborate and able; and in 
all of those plans the form of the building and its internal arrangements 
had been determined with a view to the peculiarities of the site. The work- 
ing drawings and specifications have been prepared, with great labour and at 
considerable cost, and issued in a form which will certainly obtain in a few 
days bona fide tenders for the execution of a design presenting every facility 
for construction within the time prescribed. “The mechanical difficulties 
have been surmounted ; and all the preliminary arrangements, even to the 


extent of provision for an effective drainage and a sufficient water supply, | 


have been entered into. The whole of these preparations have reference to 
this particular site only, and are inapplicable or unsuitable to any other.” 
The attention lately drawn to the subject of site has, however, caused the 
Commissioners anxiously to reconsider their choice; and they give in detail 
the reasons for adhering to the conclusion that they have fixed on the only 
spot suitable and practically available for the purposes of the Show. Of the 
other sites suggested these five only are worthy of consideration—l. The 
North-eastern portion of Hyde Park; 2. The North-western portion of 
Regent’s Park ; 3. Battersea Park ; 4. Victoria Park ; 5. Wormwood Scrubbs. 
No. 1, in Hyde Park, would be very cligible, but it is not available: the 
Woods and Forests object that it would interfere with important thorough- 
fares. No. 2, in Regent’s Park, is not available: the Crown is bound to the 


lessees round the Park by stringent provisions, that “no new building of | 


any kind shall be erected within the limits of the Park.’ No. 3, Battersea 

ark, is not available: only a small portion of the ground for Battersea 
Park has yet been purchased, and this proportion consists of numerous de- 
tached pieces utterly insufficient to accommodate a building of the contem- 
plated size, and separated by intervening plots highly cultivated and owned by 
a multitude of proprietors: the site is also lw—much of it many feet below 
high-water-mark, and of unfavourable nature for building-ground. No. 4, 
Victoria Park, is in an inconvenient and inaccessible part of the town; and 
the building would most seriously interfere with the plantations and orna- 
mental water recently laid out pon No. 5, Wormwood Scrubs, is objec- 
tionably distant, and the rights of the commoners present an in- 
superable obstacle. As regards Primrose Hill and the Isle of Dogs, 
also suggested, the want of level space on the former andthe 
objectionable situation and dampness of the latter, render them obviously 
unfit. But, could the foregoing objections to any of these be removed, the 
sacrifice of the time, thought, and ees, already expended in advancing to 
ue present point of preparation for the site first chosen, would be tanta- 
mount to postponing the Show till another year; and a postponement would 
under the circumstances certainly lead to the abandonment of the scheme 
altogether. Two hundred and forty local committees have been formed ; 

,000/. is already collected; and arrangements have been made by the 


working classes in all directions for saving out of their wages a fund to 
enable them to visit the Show. Several individuals have incurred expenses 
of several thousand pounds in preparing articles for exhibition. The Rus- 
sian Government has caneamell Ga it will ship the goods intended for ex- 
hibition in the ensuing autumn; and the Austrian Government has postponed 
the Vienna exhibition of 1851 till 1852. 

In fine, the Commissioners explain away some misapprehensions. A small 
oom of ten trees has been removed ; a corresponding clump will be planted 
elsewhere: the turf is to be replaced in the same state after removal of the 
building as before—it will in fact be improved, by the resowing of the sur- 
face with grass-seeds, and by the improved drainage of the land : and for the 
steam-furnace anthracite or coke will be used, which will make no smoke, 
The traffic has been calculated; ‘it will not in the whole exceed the ordi- 
nary amount of three weeks’ general traffic of a single railway station; and 
as this traffic will be spread over a period of more than six months, it is 
manifest that its amount has been enormously exaggerated by public estima- 
tion.” 











Che Court. 

Tue Queen held a very numerous levee, at St. James’s Palace, on Wed- 
nesday. Her Majesty granted many audiences. The Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company had a special audience, to 
present to the Queen the famous Mogul diamond, the Koh-i-noor or 
* Mountain of Light.” Viscount Canterbury, Vice-Admiral Lord Aylmer, 
and eight untitled gentlemen, had audiences to deliver the insignia of the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath, worn by deceased relatives. Among 
the general presentations were those of Mr. Edwin Landseer, for the 
honour of knighthood, Mr. Sheriff Alison, to offer his History of Europe, 
and Mr, Ruskin the “ Oxford Graduate.” 

The Queen gave a concert on Monday evening, at Buckingham Palace, 
to about four hundred guests. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Prussia, went to the 
Scottish féte in Holland Park on Monday, and spent a considerable time 
in admiration of the games. On Wednesday, they drove in an open car- 
riage to Dulwich College, and inspected the gallery of paintings. 

Prince Albert visited the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, at Cam- 
bridge House, on Tuesday and on Thursday. 


? a : 
Che Petropolis. 

London was shocked on Sunday with the news that Sir Robert Peel 
had been thrown from his horse on Saturday afternoon, and was in immi- 
nent danger of his life; on Wednesday the whole country learnt with the 
deepest sorrow the news of that statesman’s death. 

The first account of the deplorable accident was to the following effect— 

“Sir Robert left his residence in Whitehall Gardens shortly before five 
o'clock, attended by his groom ; and passing through the Park, had arrived 
nearly opposite to the new entrance into Grosvenor Place, on Constitution 
Hill, when his horse suddenly shied at something that was passing, and, 
kicking up its heels, threw Sir Robert over its head, on his face, in the road. 
Although rendered insensible by the fall, Sir Robert for the moment retained 
hold of the reins; and the horse, being thereby suddenly checked, fell heavily 
upon Sir Robert, the animal's knees striking him between the shoulders. 
There were several persons passing near the spot at the time; and 
among the rest, Sir ja Clarke the Queen’s Physician, the Reverend 
Canon Wood, Commodore Eden, and the Reverend Henry Mackenzie, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The first persons to raise Sir Robert 
from the ground were two gentlemen named Towll and King. He 
was then completely insensible; his features were slightly abrased, and 
his face perfectly pallid, indeed, so much changed that it was some moments 
before his identity was discovered. Sir James Clarke, on observing the ae- 
cident, hastened forward to render all the assistance in his power ; and Com- 
modore Eden, who was the first to recognize Sir Robert, galloped off to give 
the first information at the right honourable Baronet’s residence, and en- 
deavour to lessen the shock to the family on receiving the intelligence, 
Another gentleman galloped off to St. George’s Hospital, and returned im- 
mediately with one of the medical assistants and a cabriolet to remove Sir 
Robert. Mr. Mackenzie just previously, observing an open carriage ap- 
emg ee in which were two ladies, Mrs. Lucas, of Bryanston Square, and 

1er daughter, had explained to them the serious nature of the accident; 
upon which Mrs. Lucas at once insisted upon alighting and placing her car- 
riage at Mr. Mackenzie’s disposal. Sir Robert had at this time shown symp- 
toms of returning animation; and Sir James Clarke having expressed his 








} 
| 


opinion that his removal might be effected, was lifted into the carriage, and 
supported by the two gentlemen who had picked him up, and attended by 
the medical officer from St. George’s Hospital, was driven slowly home.” 

| The accident was soon reported at Buckingham Palace, and at the 


| houses of Sir Kobert’s acquaintances; and in a short time after he had 
| been brought home, Prince Albert, and the Prince of Prussia, Prince 
George of Cambridge, and the Duke of Wellington, hastened thither. 
| The first men in the medical profession were assembled; and after they 
had deliberated, a bulletin was issued stating that the patient had re- 
ceived a severe injury of the shoulder and a fracture of the collar-boue, 
but it was hoped no internal injury. He passed a bad night on Saturday, 
| and the anxiety about him spread all over the Metropolis. The Queen 
| and Prince Albert, and the Duke of Wellington, sent very early on Sui- 
day morning, and repeated their messages throughout the day ; the Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge, and the Dutchess of Gloucester, also sent 
inquiries; and the personal calls of friends were immensely nu- 
merous. The first bulletin on Monday stated that refreshing sleep 
had improved the patient's state ; but in the course of that day 
the symptoms grew alarming. The public interest then became so acute 
and pressing, that the gates of Whitchall Gardens were closed, and po- 
lice-officers were stationed there with copies of the successive bulletins, 
which they communicated to the stream of anxious arrivers, and read 
aloud to the eager concourse of people. On Tuesday morning a refresh- 
ing sleep had once again seemed to offer nature a chance, but the hope 
soon passed away ; towards the evening it was plain that Sir Robert's life 
was ebbing fast. He received the sacrament, at the hands of his old 
friend Dr. Tomlinson; bade farewell to his closest personal and political 
intimates, Lord Hardinge and Sir James Graham—whose names had been 
often on his tongue in the wandering moments of his fevered dozings— 
and summoned his heartbroken family around him: affectionately bless- 
ing them with faint accents, he sunk into unconsciousness to pain and 
external impression, and breathed his last about eleven o'clock on Tuesday 
night. 
On Wednesday morning, there appeared simultancously in the journals 
a narrative of the circumstances of Sir Robert’s accident, and his linger- 
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ing death, seemingly prepared with the approval of his family : we pre- 
sent it entire, as filling up with authentic details the preceding sketch. 

“Sir Robert Peel had called at Buckingham Palace and entered his name 
in her Majesty’s visiting-book only a few minutes before the accident. Pro- 
ceeding up Constitution Hill, he had arrived nearly opposite the wicket-gate 
leading into the Green Park, when he met Miss Ellis, one of Lady Dover's 
daughters, on horseback, attended by a groom. Sir Robert had searely 
changed salutes with this young lady when his horse beeame slightly restiff, 
swerved towards the rails of the Green Park, and threw Sir Robert sideways 
on his left shoulder. Two gentlemen who were close to the spot ran forward 
and raised him, holding him in a sitting posture. Dr. Foucart was the third 
gentleman to render assistance. He saw the accident from a distance of 150 
yards, and hastening forward reached the spot just as Sir Robert had been 
raised by the other two gentlemen. Sir Robert, on being raised, groaned 
very heavily ; and in reply to Dr. Foucart’s question, as to whether he was 
much hurt, replied, ‘Yes—very much.’ During the few moments which 
elapsed before a carriage was procured, Sir Robert beeame unconscious; in 
which state he remained until after he had been assisted into the carriage. 
He then slightly revived, and, again in reply to Dr. Foucart, said, ‘I feel 
better.’ The carriage was then ordered to drive slowly through the Park to 
Whitehall Gardens; Sir Robert being supported by Dr. Foucart and the two 
gentlemen who had first raised him from the ground. They had not pro- 
eeeded more than thirty yards when Sir James Clarke met the carriage, and, 
having heard of the accident, came up to see if he could render any assist- 
ance. Dr, Foucart requested Sir James to accompany him in the carriage to 
Whitehall ; which Sir James consented to do. In a few minutes after he had 
entered the carriage, Sir Robert became much excited, and endeavoured to 
raise himself up ; which it was thought necessary to prevent. He then again 
sank into a state of half-unconsciousness, in which he remained until his 
arrival in Whitehall Gardens. On being lifted out of the carriage, he revived, 
and walked, with assistance, into the house. On entering the mans‘on, Sir 
Robert was met by Lady Peel and the members of his family, who had been 
awaiting his arrival in painful anxiety after having received intelligence of 
the accident. Lady Peel was overwhelmed with emotion, and would have 
flung herself into her husband’s arms had not Sir James Clarke and the other 
gentlemen in attendance removed her. The etfect of the meeting upon Sir 
Robert was extremely painful. He swooned in the arms of Dr. Foucart, and 
was placed upon a sofa in the nearest apartment (the dining-room). From 
this room Sir Robert was never removed ; and so extremely sensitive to pain 
did he speedily become, that it was only after very considerable difficulty that 
he could be removed from the sofa to a patent hydraulic bed which had been 
procured for his use. 

* Sir James Clarke having consulted with Lady Peel, it was arranged to 
send at once for Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Ciesar Hawkins. Dr. Seymour 
and Mr. Hodgson, the family physician and surgeon, were also sent for at the 
same time. Sir James Clarke and Dr. Foucart remained in attendance until 
Mr. Shaw (Sir Benjamin Brodie’s assistant) came, when the former left. At 
length, Sir Benjamin arrived, and a consultation took place between the six 
gentlemen whose names are above given. A formidable difficulty presented 
itself at the very outset of the case, from the distressing fact that Sir Ro- 
bert’s sufferings were so acute that he would not permit any minute exami- 
nation of his injuries to be made by the medical men. The slightest touch 
in the Meee: of the injured parts gave him intense agony; and the only 
manner in which he could be treated under the circumstances was to assume 
that the comminuted fracture of the clavicle (which was evident to the eye, 
on the clothes being removed) was the only one, and that the ribs were un- 
injured. After the consultation, it was determined to reduce this fracture ; 
but, owing to the extreme sensibility of the patient, the operation was not 
completely performed, and, at the expiration of a few hours, the sufferer en- 
treated that he might be released from the bandages, and they were ac- 
cordingly taken off. 

“* During Saturday evening, Sir Robert was permitted to see Lady Peel and 
the members of his family; but after this time it was thought advisable to 
exclude all strangers from the apartment, for fear of producing any addi- 
tional excitement. Sir Robert passed a restless night on Saturday; his ex- 
treme sensibility to touch increasing hourly, and his symptoms altogether 
becoming very alarming, which at the first, we believe, some of the medical 
gentlemen in attendance did not consider them to be. On Sunday evening, 
the pulse having increased from between 80 and 90, at which it had ranged 
after the aceident, to upwards of 100, it was deemed neeessary to take some 
blood, with a view of reducing the inflammation. Twenty leeches were 
accordingly applied to the left shoulder by Dr. Foucart, and a large quantity 
of blood was obtained. There was no positive improvement in the condi- 
tion of the patient from this operation, and he continued in a very pre- 
carious state throughout the whole of Sunday and Monday. On Monday 
night the alarming symptoms were greatly increased.” About seven 
o'clock Sir Robert became delirious, and attempted to raise himself up 
in bed. In this state he continued during the greater part of the 
night; and at intervals he became so much exhausted that his medical 
attendants were several times of opinion that he could not survive 
through the night. In the paroxysms of his sufferings, Sir Robert's 
thoughts were with his oldest soll Gomis friends, and the names of Hardinge 
and Graham were frequently upon his lips. At four o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, Sir Robert fell into a sound sleep, in which he continued uninter- 
ruptedly until eight o’clock. On awaking, his mind was quite composed, 
and his medical attendants considered him to be much refreshed by the rest 
he had enjoyed. There was still, however, cause for intense anxiety. From 
the period of the aecident up to this time (nearly seventy hours) Sir Robert 
had taken no other sustenance than a glass of champagne and the yolk of 
one egg beaten up, which he was induced with some difficulty to swallow. 
Medicine had been administered, as a matter of course; but throughout the 
same lengthened period the system had remained perfectly inactive. The 

ulse had greatly increased on Tuesday, marking from 112 to 118, and 
coming very weak. At noon on Tuesday, Sir Robert expressed himself to 
a little easier. This relief was, unhappily, of short duration. At two 
o’clock, far more dangerous symptoms than any which had yet been ob- 
served presented themselves. At this time Sir Robert began to breathe ster- 
torously, and his senses again failed him. He ceased to answer any of 
the questions addressed to him, and appeared to be sinking into a coma- 
tose state. Sir Benjamin Brodie was again sent for; and on his arrival 
agreed with Dr. Foucart and the other medical gentlemen that the case now 
assumed a most dangerous aspect. The pulse had become very weak, and 
marked 118. From twoo’clock to six o’clock the change for the worse was pro- 
ressive ; the pulse increasing to 130, and becoming gradually weaker. 
timulants were administered, but had no apparent effect, and the stertorous 
breathing became more and more painful. y 1e relatives were now informed 
that all the relief medical science could afford was exhausted, and that no 
hope whatever existed of Sir Robert Peel's life being prolonged for twenty- 
four hours. The Bishop of Gibraltar, (the Reverend Dr. Tomlinson,) a very 
old friend of Sir Robert's, was now sent for to administer the last offices of 
the church. On the arrival of the Prelate it was intimated to Lady Peel 
and the members of the family that they might now, without risk of in- 
creasing the dangerous condition of the patient, be admitted to the apart- 
ment in which he was lying. In a few moments the whole family were as- 





sembled in the presence of their beloved relative ; whose exhausted condition 
at this time scarcely enabled him to recognize their identity. 

“Tt is not the province of the journalist to violate the sanctity of a scene 
like this, and therefore this portion of our narrative necessarily omits all 
matters of detail. It is sufficient to say, that the lamented sufferer revived 
sufficiently during one period of the interview to identify the features of 
those beloved ones surrounding his couch; towards whom he at length ex- 
tended his faltering hand, and, in an attitude bespeaking the intensity of 
his feelings, whispered, in a scarcely audible voice—‘ God bless you!’ 

“At the termination of this distressing scene, Lord Hardinge and Sir 
James Graham, who had been informed of the fatal result anticipated, were 
admitted to the presence of the patient, now rapidly sinking. Both gentle- 
men were painfully affected; and well might Lord Hardinge remark on 
leaving the room, that the contemplation of his beloved friend upon his dying 
couch had more unnerved him than all the dangers he had encountered on 
the plains of Moodkee and Sobraon. 

* At nine o’clock, Sir Robert had become so exhausted as to be callous to 
all external impressions. The members of his family still remained near 
him, with the exception of Lady Peel, whose painfully excited feelings ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary to remove her from the apartment. The suf- 
ferer’s strength was, however, so far exhausted, that although he gave oceca- 
sional indications of being sensible of their presence, the power of utterance 
had altogether ceased, and it soon became evident that his end was rapidly 
approaching. 

** Sir Robert ceased to exist at nine minutes after eleven o'clock. Those 
present at his decease were, his three brothers, the Dean of Worcester, Colo- 
nel Peel, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peel ; three of his sons, Mr. Frederick Peel, 
M.P., Captain W. Peel, R.N., and Mr. Arthur Peel; his son-in-law, Lord 
Villiers; Lord Hardinge, Sir James Graham, and the medical gentlemen in 
attendance. Sensibility to pain had ceased some time before death, and his 
last moments were not disturbed by any physical suffering. 

“‘ After death, an examination of the body was made; when a most im- 
»ortant fact was for the first time discovered, viz. that the fifth rib on the 
eft side was fractured. This was the region where Sir Robert complained of 
suffering the greatest pain, and it was probably the seat of the mortal in- 
jury ; the broken rib pressing on the lung, and producing what is technically 
known as effusion and pulmonary engorgement. 

“The family were consulted_on the subject of a post-mortem examination ; 
but both Mr. Frederick Peel and Captain Peel objected to allow the remains 
to be disturbed in any way, and the precise cause of death will therefore 
never be ascertained. An application for permission to take a cast of the 
face, from an eminent sculptor, was also refused.” 

Sorrowful emotion at Sir Robert’s sudden end has been manifested in 
every quarter of the kingdom. In London itself the feeling was such 
as has been rarely witnessed, In the neighbourhood of Whitehall, on 
Wednesday, every window was closed; and in the City the same mark 
of respect was shown by a vast number of mercantile establishments ; 
many public buildings, and much of the shipping in the river, hoisted 
flags half-mast high, in token of mournful respect. 

The journals have also been’ teeming with biographical notices of Sir 
Robert Peel, such as are usually prepared for the like occasions: but the 
deceased lived too constantly in view of the public for any such retrospect 
to be needed by our readers. Suflice it to recall a few dates. Sir Robert 
was born near Bury, in Lancashire, on the 5th of February 1788; in 
1820 he married Julia, daughter of General Sir John Floyd; he first 
entered Parliament as Member for Cashel, in 1809; he has represented 
Tamworth since 1830; he first entered office, as Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, in 1810; but his transfer to Ireland as Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant, in 1812, may be reckoned as the date for 
commencing an important part of his political expericnce. He leaves 
four sons and two daughters; and is suecceded in his title by his eldest 
son, Robert, now Chargé d’ Affaires in Switzerland. 


At the adjourned annual mecting of the New Zealand Company, on 
Tuesday, the Directors mooted the question of dissolving the company ; 
their means being exhausted, and their ability to carry on the work of 
colonizing paralyzed. They had corresponded with Earl Grey in hopes 
of obtaining a favourable modification of the arrangements of 1847; had 
represented that the bargain with them have not altogether been ful- 
filled in the spirit of that arrangement, and had asked a present pecu- 
niary guarantee from Government in consideration of past failures: but 
Earl Grey had not consented to this: the Directors therefore recom- 
mended the shareholders to authorize the formal steps for dissolving the 
company. After long debate, the decision was adjourned till Thursday, 
when another meeting was held. Some opposition was made to the dis- 
solution, from a feeling that a surrender of the charter would be a 
surrender of what might assist them in contesting their equitable claims. 
But it was urged that they admit themselves unable to carry out the ob- 
jects of the charter, and that the retainer of it might bring on them the 
obligation to do what is beyond their power without further appeals to 
the shareholders’ purses. This hint was effective, and it was resolved 
to surrender the charter. 


The Scottish féte given last year in Holland Park, for exemplifying and 
encouraging in the South the pastimes of the North, was renewed this 
year with improved arrangements, and with such increased success as will 
probably secure the exhibition a perennial recurrence. The Queen and 
Prince Albert, with their guest the Prince of Prussia, were present on 
Monday, the first day, and remained above an hour, enjoying with zest 
the competitions in racing, caber-tossing, throwing the hammer, and put- 
ting the stone; and more especially delighting in the spirited and grace- 
ful performances of sword dances, strathspeys, and reels. The two Princes 
were much edified by a contest between English combatants with the ba- 
yonet and Scotch swordsmen with the claymore and target, which are 
deemed to have established beyond further contest the superiority of the 
conjoined point and fence over the point alone, even when wielded with 
double-handed power at the end of a musket-shaft. On the other hand, the 
English had the honour to show the best sort of wrestling to their friendly 
opponents from the Land of Cakes. At the Queen's desire, Cluny Mac- 
pherson and Davidson of Tulloch were introduced to her by the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, the President of the Scottish Society. The sports were 
renewed on Tuesday, with the addition of a preliminary bout of archery. 
Mr. Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, the lion-hunter of South Africa, with 
some other gentlemen, took part in the feats, and somewhat astonished the 
Nepaulese Embassy with their power and skill. A banquet at Free- 
mason’s Hall wound up the proceedings. 
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The Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, heard the 
arguments for and against issuing a prohibition against instituting Mr. Gor- 
ham to the living of Brampford Speke. There was little novelty in the 
arguments. The Attorney-General quoted a vast number of additional but 
secondary authorities, and founded some forcible induction on the contrast 
between the objects of the two acts of Henry VIII. as shown by the recital 
of their preambles. Sir Fitzroy Kelly reinsisted on the concurrent stream of 
text-writers of primary authority. The Court indicated an increased ten- 
dency to question the hitherto conceded point that the suit is one which 
“ touches the Queen”; and on this new ground it seems probable that the 
decision will again be in favour of Mr. Gorham. The Court is now deliber- 
ating on its judgment. 


At Guildhall Police Office, on Wednesday, a young man, respectably 
dressed, who refused to give his name, was charged with uttering seditious 
language in a public-house ; it was suggested in the charge-sheet that he 
was insane. In consequence of his violent language, information was given 
to the Police, and Policeman Webb of the Detective Force went to the public- 
house. In an interview in a private room, the young man made use of 
divers threats, and produced three letters or papers which he had written. 
One consisted of hints to those who thought of oclf-destruc tion; urging that 
they might as well be hanged—or take the chance of it, with the alternative 
of a comfortable provision for life—as drown themselves ; and they could 
manage this by killing a policeman, a dutchess, a countess, or a jockey, and 
then pleading insanity. Another paper said the writer would like to kill 
five hundred of the aristocracy. During the interview with Webb, the young 
man said, “I am a determined Chartist, and a physical-force man,” and 
asked if he would assist in carrying out a certain plan; adding, ‘* It can be 
easily done, and if you will not do it I am determined to get somebody else.” 
This “ plan’’ was detailed in the third paper: it explained a mode of setting 
fire to ladies’ dresses in Kensington Gardens, on a Tuesday or a Friday, when 
“nearly the whole of the aristocracy in town are congregated to hear the 
band play.” Before the Alderman, the aceused admitted that the writings 
were by him: he smiled during the proceedings, and handed in a paper as 
his defence, in which he said he had merely explained how an unlawful act 
might be committed, but had not intended to commit it himself: that was 
no offence. He was remanded, in order that inquiries might be made. 

After a number of examinations before the Lambeth Magistrate, Henry 
Page and Mary Clarke have been committed for trial on a charge of bigamy. 
The peculiarity im this case is, that both parties offended : Page has another 
wife, and Clarke another husband. The offence came under the cognizance 
of the Magistrate in consequence of a charge made by Clarke that her second 
husband had given her poison; that charge was not made out, but during 
the examinations the bigamy came to light. 

At Marlborough Street Police Office, on Saturday, Mr. Wayre, a draper of 
Oxford Street, was summoned for assaulting Mrs. Hannah Denning. Mrs. 
Denning and a female friend saw a mantle in Mr. Wayre’s window ; they 
read the price to be “ one guinea,’’ and went in to buy. The mantle was 
produced, but a guinea and a half asked for it; a ticket was shown them, 
with “ one guinea”’ in large print, and a very small “ }”’ written on it: 
the ladies believed it had just been written. Words arose between them, 
and the draper pushed the customer out of the shop. Mr. Wayre declared 
that he had used no unnecessary violence, Mrs. Denning having accused him 
of cheating. A shopman deposed that he put the ticket on the mantle—one 
guinea and a half. Mr. Bingham the Magistrate commented on the conse- 
quences of exhibiting such tickets, and fined the defendant 20s, 


Alexander Scott, a Policeman, has lost his life in Guy's Hospital from in- 
haling chloroform. About a year ago, his finger was bitten by a man whom 
he had taken prisoner ; it was necessary to amputate part of the finger; re- 
eently he has suffered much pain in the hand and arm. He went to Guy’s 
Hospital, and was advised to have the rest of the bone of the finger removed, 
as it was diseased. Mr. Cock, one of the surgeons, oe to remove it in 


the usual way; but Scott begged so earnestly that chloroform might be given | 


him, that Mr. Cock consented. The vapour was first administered by a ma- 
chine, but did not take effect; then a napkin was used, and the patient be- 
came unconscious. The bone was rapidly cut out; but it was then found 
that the patient was dead. At the inquest, Mr. Cock certified that chloro- 
form was the cause. He is unfavourable to the use of chloroform, for there 
is danger in its use; it may alleviate the sufferings of many, but occasionally 
it will kill a patient, and the public must pay that penalty if they employ 
it. In this case very little was administered to the patient. The verdict 
was, “ Died from the effects of chloroform.” 

Mr. Green, the veteran aéronaut, met with an alarming accident on Satur- 
day evening. He ascended with a friend in his balloon from Vauxhall Gar- 
dens; a little before nine he passed over Gravesend ; shortly afterwards the 
machine descended, and fell into the water at the Nore. The people in a 
barge and the Fly revenue-cutter came to the assistance of the voyagers, and 
rescued them from drowning; but Mr. Green was hurt on the head and face. 
The cutter secured the balloon, but with difficulty,—firing vollies of musketry 
through the silk to liberate the gas. 


Che Provinres. 





The Monmouthshire colliers are about to resume work, submitting to | 


that reduction of wages “found necessary from the state of the coal- 
market.” In the Statfordshire colliery district the state of things is very 
unsettled and unsatisfactory, with frequent disputes between men and 
masters, and “strikes” of the former. The chainmakers of Cradley 
have turned out; and six hundred gun-lock filers are lying idle at Dar- 
laston. It is stated that a Government contract has been taken for 
50,000 locks ; the contractors have agreed to furnish them at a very low 
price; but they want to get a good profit themselves, and so attempt to 
reduce wages. Last September, the filers suffered a reduction of 10 per 
cent on their earnings; the present scheme would be something like 25 
per cent additional reduction: hence the “ strike.” 


A boy only seven years of age has committed suicide in the Trent at New- 
ark. On several occasions he had threatened to drown himself, saying his 
mother had flogged him; last week he told his companions that a boy had 
hit him, and he would drown himself. He walked into the river till the 
water covered him, and then the stream swept him away. He was known 
to have had some “ strange ways,” but was not supposed to be of weak in- 
tellect. _ The Coroner’s Jury found that the deceased, “being an infant, and 
= discernment between good and evil, did drown himself.” 

4 @ prize-fight near Nottingham, Brown, aged twenty-two, has been 
killed by Hall, ae only main. 3 ale ‘ ; 
e There was a very violent thunderstorm at Oxford on Wednesday sennight— 
heavier than has ever occurred in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants.” 

e lightning did some damage, and several persons were struck down by it, 
but no one was seriously hurt. 7 

S pestion of the handsome timber viaduct over the Esk on the Whitehaven 
and Furness Railway was burnt last week. ‘lhe manner in which the fire 


| gedian and his wite 


originated baffles conjecture: it was stopped by pulling down a portion of 
the bridge ; altogether, a length of sixty yards was destroyed. 


IRELAND. 

A Parliamentary vacancy is created by the sudden death of Mr. Robert 
Dillon Browne, Member for Mayo County. Mr. Browne was perfectly 
well up to Sunday evening, and his illness was so rapid that he expired on 
Monday morning about ten o'clock. 

Mr, Ouseley Higgins has left town for Mayo, and is considered likely to 
secure the vacant seat. 





An investigation of some little personal interest took place at the Skibbe- 
reen Petty Sessions, on Wednesday sennight. The Honourable Cecil Lawe 
less preferred informations against Major William Clerke, late of the See 
venty-seventh Regiment, for a provocation to fight a duel. It seems that 
Major Clerke is separated from his wife and child. In March last, Mr. Law- 
less became ac qu unted with Mrs, Clerke; and the case of that lady gaining 
the sympathy of the wife and mother-in-law of Mr. Lawless, he wrote to 
Mrs. Clerke, “ offering her the protection or asylum of his house.” 14 
offer does not seem to have been aceepted; but Mr. Lawless assumed a posi- 
tion of friendship to Mrs. Clerke. He became a frequent visiter at her Kedg- 
ings, where he seems to have gone at nearly all times a: d seasons; and he 
took her to the theatre and places of public entertainment. Piqued at the 
partisanship with his wife, Major Clerke watched the movements of Mx, 
Lawless; and having seen him leave Mrs. Clerke’s lodgings late at night on 
the 1ith June, relieved his indignant feelings by inditing the following let- 
ter to Mrs. Lawless— 

“ Skibbereen, June 15, 1850. 

** Major William Clerke presents his compliments to the Honourable Mrs. Lawe 
less, and begs that she will acquaint the vile and cowardly scoundrel to whom she 
has the misfortune to be allied, that it was only to his rapid flight from town that 
he was indebted for escaping the dog-whip of Major Clerke's servant last night, and 
that it was fortunate for Mr. Lawless that the Major did not at first recognize his 
person when let out near midnight from the lodgings of the woman whom Major 
Clerke is as yet compelled to call his wife.” 

Mr. Lawless was at first inclined to go and commit a breach of the peace 
himself, but waited a day or two ; and then the following letter was brought 
to Mrs. Lawless ; who, on seeing it was in Major Clerke’s writing, refused to 
read it, but handed it to her husband— 

** Skibbercen, June 18, 1850. 
With reference to a letter addressed by me to you on the 15th instant, 
for information of your husband, connected with his undue intimacy with Mrs, 
Clerke, in public and private, whatever may be the conduct of Mr. Lawless in first 
so deeply injuring me and then placing his personal safety under the protection of 
the law, I have the honour to say, subsequent and cool retlection has shown me that 
I was wrong to address that letter to you, the object of my perfect respect, and that 
nothing but the exasperated feelings of an outraged husband after what had oce 
curred the preceding night would have caused me to incur the possibility of doing 
aught to pain you; and yet that occurrence, so deeply painful to me, has been ree 
presented to you as an ‘attack upon my wife,” as appears by your note of invitation 
to Mrs. Clerke, which has been hawked about Skibbereen. I feel assured, Madam, 
from what I hear of you, that your kindness and consideration would make allow- 
ance for my position: I pray you, then, to accept this my apology to yourself alone, 
as I deeply regret that I have caused a moment's annoyance toalady. As to m 
wife’s statement of ill-treatment during the twenty-four hours she remained with 
her husband and child, be assured that your mind shall soon be disabused as to that 
flagrant misrepresentation. 

**I have the honour te be, Madam, your obedient servant, 

“ Wa. CLerke, Major unattached. 

* The Honourable Mrs. Lawless, Glandore.” 

Mr. Lawless looked on this letter as adding to the insult Tr upon his 
wife—* because where insult is offered to a husband it is offered to a wife” ; 
and under this further aggravation he took the legal proceedings in question, 
The Bench resolved to send the case to the Bantry Assizes, and held Major 
Clerke to bail by sureties for 100/, 


Forvign aud Colonial. 


PoxtvuGa.—Mail news from Lisbon to the 29th June communicates 
the fact, that the American squadron had arrived in the Tagus, to enforee 
the claims amounting to 70,000/. for wrongs suffered by American inte- 
rests; one of the principal of those wrongs being the case of the destruc- 
tion of the General Armstrong schooner, under the neutral fort of Fayal, 
by the English ships of war, alluded to in the course of our Greek debates 
in Parliament. The commander of the squadron had given the Portu- 
guese Government twenty-one days to consider. 

Frencn West [npres.—By the Trent steamer, whose accounts from the 
English West Indies add nothing to the last news by the American route, 
statements without detail are brought, that “ the French West Indian 
Islands were in an alarming state of anarchy; and in Guadaloupe fire, 
pillage, and assassination continued, in spite of a state of siege. Accord- 
ing to a proclamation by the Government, the damages by incendiary 
fires exceeded half a million of francs.” 

Unirep States anp Canapa.—The Atlantic steam-ships bring down 
the regular news from Halifax, and the telegraphic news from New York, 
to the 21st of June. 

No important political events are communicated. “The Cuban affair 
is entirely settled,” briefly say the accounts; “ the American prisoners 
having been released, after passing through the form of a trial.” 

The scraps of intelligence are solely of personal interest, or descriptive 
of disasters to life and property. 

Mr. Henry Clay and Mr. Benton had quarrelled in the Senate-house, 
with such acrimony and near tendency to personal violence, as to provoke 
a rebuke from Mr. Webster, in the course of which he declared that the 
scenes of that character which have recently occurred in the Senate filled 
him with disgust and horror. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest and Mr. N. P. Willis had come in personal collision, 
on account of the part taken by the latter in the quarrel between the tra- 
late Miss Sinclair, the daughter of the English actor. 
Forrest meeting Willis in the street, accused him of seducing his wife, 
knocked him down, and flogged him with a whip. 

In Canada, two great disasters by fire are added to the long list of such 
calamities in America. The passenger steam-ship Griffith, running be- 
tween Buffalo and Toledo, was burned to the water's edge on the 16th of 
June; and out of three hundred and twenty-six persons on board, only 
forty were saved. A fire at Montreal, on the 15th June, destroyed the 
Church of St. Amis, and upwards of two hundred houses. 


“ Madam 








Pisrellaurons, 

The Queen has been pleased to authorize the foundation of a second 
Bishopric in Lower Canada, which will thus be divided into the two djo- 
ceses of Quebec and Montreal. Her Majesty has also been graciously 
pleased to nominate the Reverend Francis Fulford, M.A., Minister of 
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Curzon Chapel, in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, and late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to be first Bishop of the newly-consti- 
tuted sec of Montreal. The present Bishop of Montreal, who now ad- 
ministers the undivided diocese, will henceforward bear the title of Bishop 
of Quebec.—Morning Post. 


A respected member of the Peerage has departed in the person of the 
Roman Catholic Lord Petre. William Henry Francis Petre, born in 
1793, was the son of the tenth Lord Petre, by a daughter of the twelfth 
Duke of Norfolk. He succeeded his father in 1809, and married in 1815 
the daughter of Sir Richard Bedingficld, Baronet; and his son by that 
marriage, William Barnard, born in 1817, succeeds him as twelfth Baron 
Petre. 


One hundred and twenty members of the Reform Club have invited Viscount 
Palmerston to a dinner of congratulation on the late discussion in Parliament. 
His Lordship has accepted the invitation. 

Ten representatives of Liberal constituencies thought fit to vote on Friday 
night against Mr. Roebuck’s motion. These are Sir H. W. Barron, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, Mr. Hume, Mr. J. B. Smith, Mr. Meagher, Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Sir William Molesworth. 





oe. Their — and their antipathies grievously disqualify them from 
representing Liberal constituencies. Already steps are in 9 for ascer- 
taining the collective opinions of the West Riding, of Manchester, and South- 
wark, upon the conduct of their representatives.—Globe. (!!!) 

Mr. Roebuck was to have had a field-day in the House of Commons on 
the subject of the Irish Church, on Tuesday ; but when the time arrived, 
Mr. Osborne stated in the House that Mr. Roebuck was “unable to move 
from his bed.” 
in England that celebrated Eastern gem the | 


At last has arrived safel 
Koh-i-noor diamond, which came into British possession by the annexa- | 
tion of the kingdom of Lahore to our Indian dominions. It has been 
brought home from Bombay in the Medea steam-sloop by Colonel Macke- 
son, Political Agent, and Captain Ramsay, Military Secretary of the In- 
dian Governor-General. The Zimes has devoted a leading article to the 
history and adventures of this unrivalled jewel. | 

The Koh-i-noor, or “* Mountain of Light,’’ was diseovered in the mines of 
Golconda at the time (1550) when the region of that name constituted the 
kingdom of Kootub Shah, under the suzerainty of the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Jemaum, father of the great Aurungzebe. Shah Jemaum was a most acute | 
connoisseur in gems: it is related that after his deposition, and while in cap- 
tivity, his successor submitted to his judgment the genuineness of a certain 
ruby in the Imperial treasury which had been discredited, and his decision 
was received as beyond appeal. A scarcely inferior judge of such matters in 
those days was Meer Jumla, the Prime Minister of the King of Golconda; | 
and the Mogul Emperor and the King of Golconda having fallen out, the 
treacherous Mcer Jumla forsook his master, contributed to his overthrow, | 
and by the bribe of the Koh-i-noor obtained from the conquering Mogul 
the vacant throne. Thus the gem passed from Golconda to Delhi; and at 
Delhi, in 1665, it was seen by the privileged eyes of the French traveller 
Tavernier, in the hands of Aurungzebe himself. ‘The Great Mogul sat on 
his throne of state, while the chief keeper of the jewels produced his trea- 
sures for inspection on two golden dishes. The magnificence of the collec- 
tion was indescribable, but conspicuous in lustre, esteem, and value was the 
Koh-i-noor, ’ 

“Sometimes worn on the person of the Moguls, sometimes adorning the 
famous peacock throne, this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Delhi, 
until, in 1739, the empire received its fatal blow from the invasion of Nadir 
Shah. Among the spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior carried back 
with him in triumph to Khorassan, and which have been variously esti- 
mated as worth from thirty to ninety millions sterling, the Koh-i-noor was 

e most precious trophy : but it was destined to pass from Persia as quickly 
as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of which it had been acquired. Na- 
dir Shah had entertained in his service a body of Affghans of the Abdallee 
tribe under the leadership of Ahmed Shah, who also served his master in the 
capacity of treasurer; and when the Persian conqueror was assassinated by 
his subjects, the Affghans, after vainly endeavouring to rescue or avenge 
him, fought their way to their own frontiers, though only 4,000 strong, 
through the hosts of the Persian army. In conducting this intrepid retreat, 
Ahmed Shah carried off with him the treasures in his possession; and was 
probably aided by these means as well as by his own valour in consolidating 
the new state which, under the now familiar title of the Doorannee Empire, 
he speedily created in Cabul. It seemed as if the Koh-i-noor carried with 
it the sovereignty of Hindostan ; for the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive 
as those of Nadir, and it was by his nomination and patronage that the last 
Emperor ascended the throne of the Moguls.’ 

With the overthrow of the Doorannee Monarchy by the consolidated power 
of the Sikhs, under Runject Singh, the jewel passed to a new master. Shah 
Shuja of Cabul was the fast chief of the Abdallee dynasty who possessed it ; 
and the mode of its transfer to Runjeet Singh is one of the most characteris- 
tic incidents in Eastern history. Shah Shuja was a fugitive from Cabul, 
under the equivocal protection of the Sikh chief. ‘ Runjeet Singh was fully 
competent either to the defence or the restoration of the fugitive; but he 
knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, and his mind was bent upon 
acquiring it. He put the Shah under strict surveillance, and made a formal 
demand for the jewel. The Doorannee Prince hesitated, prevaricated, tem- 

orized, and employed all the artifices of Oriental diplomacy ; but in vain. 

unjeet aieied the stringency of his measures; and at length, the Ist of 
June 1813 was fixed as the day when the great diamond of the Moguls should 
be surrendered by the Abdallee chief to the ascendant dynasty of the Singhs. 
The two princes met in a room appointed for the purpose, and took their 
seats on the ground. A solemn silence then rhc 4 which continued un- 
broken for an hour. At length Runjeet’s impatience overcame the sugges- 
tions of Asiatic decorum, and he whispered to an attendant to quicken the 
memory of the Shah. ‘Theexiled prince spoke not a word in reply, but gave 
a signal with his eyes to a anon in attendance; who, retiring for a mo- 
ment, returned with a small roll which he set down upon the carpet mid-way 
between the two chiefs. Again a pause followed ; when, ata sign from Run- 
jeet, the roll was unfolded, and there in its matchless and unspeakable bril- 
iancy glittered the Koh-i-noor. 

“ Excepting the somewhat doubtful claims of the Brazilian stone among 
the Crown jewels of Portugal, the Koh-i-noor is the largest known diamond 
in the world. When first given to Shah Jehaun it was still uncut; weigh- 
ing, it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 carats, which were reduced by 
the unskilfulness of the artist to 279, its present weight. It was cut by 
Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian ; who, instead of receiving a remuneration for 
his labour, was fined 10,000 rupees for his wastefulness, by the enraged Mo- 
gul. In form it is ‘ rose-cut ’—that is to say, it is cut to a point in a series 
of small faces, or ‘ facets,’ without any tabular surface. A good general 
idea may be formed of its shape and size by conceiving it as the pointed half 
of a small hen’s egg, though it is said not to have risen more than half an 
inch from the gold setting in which it was worn by Runjeet. Its value is 


| remit the unexpired three months of his sentence. 


scarcely computable, though two millions sterling has been mentioned as a , 
justifiable price if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. The Pitt 
diamond brought over from Madras by the grandfather of Lord Chatham, 
and sold to the Regent Orleans in 1717 for 125,000/., weighs scarcely 130 
carats ; nor does the great diamond which supports the eagle on the summit 
of the Russian sceptre weigh as much as 200.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 


Ten Weeks Week 




























of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases. ......cccccccccvcsccvececvssccsseescesessceses 1965 +s» «158 
Dropsy, Cance 498 of 
Tubercular Diseases ........... 1839 172 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal M N 1166 128 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .... 256 46 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ° 861 91 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 647 eeee 59 
Diseases of the Kidmeys, Bc.......ccccccscccecccsscccccscccccese 76 eoee 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &..........66ceeeeeee eee lol cove 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c........... 75 eeee 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. ..........5605. 12 3 
Malformations, ......cccccscccccccccccccevccsescccrecs 16 3 
Premature Birth ......ccccccsccccccesecceccesccsecees 221 20 
Atrophy 141 23 
Age ..006 44 32 
BeRRSOR. 00 cc ccccccccceccsvccccccccccccces 230 37 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance. 57 115 





Total (including unspecified causes) ........+.++++eese0+ .» 9105 — 965 

The returns show an unwonted increase of mortality, this week, from 
the concurrent registration of the quarterly deaths on which inquests have 
been held; but even with these additions the deaths are 29 below the 
average. ‘Two deaths of cholera are noted ; one in Cripplegate, in three days, 
after a ten-days attack of acute rheumatism; the other in forty-five 
hours. 

The mean height of the barometer was 29.888 inches; of the thermometer, 
64.2 degrees. 

By an order of the Home Office, Fussell the Chartist has been liberated 
from the House of Correction in Tothill Fields ; her Majesty being pleased te 
The term of imprison- 
ment to which Ernest Jones was sentenced expires on the 11th instant. 

Sir Launcelot Shadwell is convalescent, and it is probable that he will be 


able to resume his public duties before the vacation.—Morning Chronicle of 


Monday. 
The Duke of Wellington, at his late audit for Strathfieldsaye, Kingsclere, 
Baughurst, &e., made an abatement of 15 per cent to his tenantry, in con- 


sequence of the great reduction in the price of all agricultural produce.— 
Salisbury Herald. 


Mr. Dyce Sombre has ye in Paris, and circulated in London, a pam- 


phlet of Jive hundred and ninety octavo pages—to prove his perfect sanity ! 


M. Lumschen, who has for seventy-two years filled the office of postmaste1 


at Kolding in Denmark, died on the 23d June, of apoplexy, at the age of one 


hundred and two. He had enjoyed robust health up to the moment of his 


death, which took place while he was writing a despatch. 


An extraordinary calculator,a German named Daze, is at present in Lon- 


don ; and the other evening he exhibited his powers at the Institute of Actu- 
aries. 
ing of five figures, by another number of figures ; and the correct answer was 
given almost instantaneously. The balloting-balls, which had just been used 
for the admission of new members, were thrown from the box loose upow 
the table, and Herr Daze, after taking a single glance, and then turning 
away, declared the total number to be 68; which proved to be correct when 
the balls were counted and returned to the box. 
this case, that some were lying much nearer together than others, and that 
they would appear to an ordinary spectator to be so confused as to puzzle even 
an experienced calculator how to avoid reckoning some of them twice. 
then gave the product of two numbers to twelve figures, multiplied it by seven, 
and repeated the latter product backwards without an error in any figure 
He was then asked the cube of 457; which was correctly given, 95,443,993, 
almost instantaneously. 
two or three figures, and will write down the answer at once, in one line, 
without any apparent intermediate process. In as rapid a manner he gave 
the factors to 7,421, namely 41.181. 
to state all the surprising proofs of this singular gift of calculation ; we 
may merely mention, as one instance, that he multiplied a number consisting 
of twelve figures, by another number of twelve figures, and gave the pro- 
duct correctly in one minute and three-quarters.” 


“ The first question asked him was, the product of a number consist- 


t should be remarked in 


He 


He will divide a number by another, consisting of 


But it would take up too much time 


Such has been the extraordinary demand of late for cod-liver oil for medi- 


cinal purposes that the price has risen in the Southern markets from about 
20/. to 36/. a ton. 
Jish, which this time last year was bringing 167. per ton, was last month sel- 
ling as low as 91.—John o Groat Journal. 


The liver seems to be the most valuable part; for cod 


Two convicts, young men named Hindmarsh and Griffiths, managed to 


escape from Woolwich dockyard on Wednesday morning, getting over a wall 
by means of a ladder, 
town. 
and clothes of three mowers ; they regaled themselves on the provisions, and 
proceeded to invest themselves in the coats of the mowers, having left their 
own in the dockyard. 
desperate fight ensued; and eventually the mowers overpowered Hind- 
marsh ; Griffiths escaped into a copse, which was soon surrounded by a body 


Their flight was discovered, but they got out of the 
At mid-day they entered a field at Lee, where they found the food 


One of the labourers detected them in the act; a 


of Police. 

Thomas Grix, a labourer of Lyng in Norfolk, has been committed to pri- 
son on a charge of setting fire to a stack of hay. A policeman observed foot- 
marks in a field as of a person running from the stacks; the marks were 
covered and watched for the night. Next morning, Grix asked the officer if 
he suspected any one of having fired the stack? and remarked that /e had 
not been near the place where the foot-marks were covered. The policeman 
immediately suspected that this man was the culprit; and sure enough, his 
boots fitted the marks in the earth. 

The Reverend W. Gaskett, Curate of Bigthor 
suicide, in King’s College Hospital ; his mind 
terror at a surgical operation that he was about to undergo. 
the Coroner’s Jury was “ Temporary insanity.” 

A fatal accident happened on the river on Saturday night, on the Surrey 
side of Hungerford Bridge. Mr. William Hawtrey, son of a Common Coun- 
cilman for Bread Street Ward, and four others, on that evening hired a skiff 
of Mrs. Needham of St. Paul’s Wharf ; William Higton, a lad, nephew of 
Mrs. Needham, was in the boat. Near Hungerford Bridge the Dahlia steam- 
boat was seen running down upon the skiff; the people in the boat called 
out; no heed was given ; and the steamer cut through the gunwale of the 
skiff. All six persons were immediately plunged into the river: a man 
named Mackaway, who was passing in a wherry, saved two; a third swam 
ashore, and a fourth clung to a buoy till he could be rescued; but Mr, Haw- 
trey and the boy Higton were drowned. 


in Norfolk, has committed 
aving been overpowered by 
The verdict of 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The business in Parliament, last night, though protracted in point of 
time, was not of exciting interest. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Stanxey carried an important amendment 
of the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill against Ministers. On clause 
16, which regulates the preparation of the list of voters for counties, he 
moved alterations which will exclude from the register all new claims till 
the qualified persons have made a claim—so testing the value which the 
people of Ireland put on the possession of the franchise, instead of thrust- 
ing upon them the privilege of the vote. After debate, this amendment 
was carried, by 53 to 39; majority against Ministers, 14. 


SATURDAY. 


“Gentlemen, at the moment when a neighbouring people, our ally, deplores the 


| loss which it has just experienced in the person of one of its statesmen most worthy 


The Earl of ELtennoroven wished to know what understanding had 


been come to with foreign powers in the event of any malicious injury 
being done to the property of foreigners in the Exposition? In Edin- 
burgh, some years ago, injury was done to goods, but as no buildings were 
demolished no damages could be recovered. Shall we act on the principle of 
Don David Pacifico ? The Marquis of Lanspowne had no doubt but if in 
Scotland the son of the Secretary of War had joined in the spoliation, 
compensation would have been given. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Cay.ry moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal the Malt-tax. His speech enlarged on the distress of agri- 
culturists and their claims for relief; and he endeavoured to make out, 
from the state of the revenue and the stimulus which repeal would afford 
to other sources of national receipt, that the remission of the tax could be 
effected with safety to the national credit—especially as it is not proposed 
to make the remission begin to operate till the 5th of April next. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Cuutsrorner; and especially supported 
by Mr. Bass, who was willing to sacrifice his interests as a brewer 
to aid the agricultural interests as far as is consistent with the supporting 
public credit and maintaining public defence. Mr. Disrar.i reviewed the 
repeated refusals of Ministers to aid suffering agriculture; and asked 
them what they proposed to say to the agricultural constituents as the 
session draws to a close, and the season of returning to the country ap- 
proaches? He argued for the relief from inland taxation by throwing a 
heavier share of the burden of taxation on imported goods, The motion 
was opposed by the Cuancettor of the Excuequer; who advanced the 
usual array of counter-statistics to show that the consumption of beer has 
not decreased so much through the tax on malt as through the change in 
the preference of the people for tea and similar beverages; and declared 
that the five millions of revenue cannot be spared, or put in jeopardy 
without offer of a sure equivalent. 
raeli, that he will leave prices to be regulated by the supply of this country 
and the world, and not interfere to raise them by law, “ whatever they 
may happen to be.”” The motion was negatived, by 247 to 123. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Disraz.i, Lord Paumerston stated the 
receipt of the despatch from our Minister at Berlin, enclosing a definitive 
treaty of peace, signed on the 2d instant, between the King of Denmark 
on the one hand and the King of Prussia on the other hand, acting for 
himself and also for the Germanic Confederation, whereby all the differ- 
ences between Denmark and Prussia are settled. The treaty is to be 
ratified in three weeks. 


The quarterly returns of revenue show a favourable elasticity. Of the 
seven leading items, five show an advance compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. On Customs the increase is 204,931/., on Excise 
304,623/., Taxes 18,551/., Post-office 14,000/., Miscellaneous 11,3347. A 
decrease appears only on the two items of Stamps 28,930/. and Property- 
Tax 6,405/. The net increase on the quarter is 561,504/. The total re- 
venue of the year is 50,414,750/., against 49,198,883/. last year. 


| knicknacks 


| lengthened to a little more classic proportion. 


Lord Joun Rvssext told Mr, Dis- | 


Sir Robert Peel’s remains were removed from his residence, in a plain 


hearse drawn by four horses, yesterday evening at seven. They were fol- 
lowed to the North-western Railway station by a single mourning-coach, con- 
taining Mr. Frederick Peel, Viscount Hardinge, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Goulburn. From the railway station, Mr. Peel alone accompanied the re- 
mains to Tamworth; and the funeral will take place, at Drayton Bassett 
Church, on Tuesday next. 

Lady Peel was more composed yesterday. 
dence of Colonel Peel and Lady Alice Peel, 
days in retirement with her children. 


She goes this day to the resi- 
at Twickenham, to pass a few 


Her Majesty is to hold a drawingroom at St. James’s Palace on Tuesday 
the 9th instant. 

Mr. Tufnell has retired from his posts as Financial and Patronage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Whipper-in. Mr. Hayter, M.P., succeeds him at 
the Treasury ; and Mr. Cornewall Lewis, M.P., succeeds Mr. Hayter. ‘The 
Honourable FE. P. Bouverie, M.P., son of Lord Radnor, becomes Under-Secre- 
tary of the Home Department, in place of Mr. Lewis. 

The Ripon District Protection Association having addressed Lord Stanley, 
calling on him and the Protectionist leaders in Parliament to assist in pro- 
curing Protectionist reaction by pushing out the application of free trade to 
labour employed in other than agricultural pursuits, Lord Stanley has replied 
by letter, that he cannot adopt a policy resting on the principle of a conflict 
between different classes : he adds—“ With regard to that great interest the 
eotton-trade, whence proceeded the main agitation for the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, the existing duties upon foreign articles entering into competition with 
them are so trifling, that I do not apprehend that any material effect would 
be produced by their entire removal.” 

Mr. John Bright has replied to a constituent who arraigns his vote against 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy of interference. He considers that policy 
as necessarily leading to irritation and quarrels, threatening war, and re- 

uiring extraordinary armaments ; as violating all the principles on which Mr. 

right was elected. "As to his motives, he voted with his honest colleague for 
Manchester ; with Mr. Cobden, whose political sagacity and regard for the 
true interests of liberty few will suspect ; and with Mr. Hume: he voted 
too “ with that statesman, since then so suddenly taken from amongst us, 
whose good disposition towards the existing Government none could doubt, 
and whose sacrifices for his country and whose services in recent years have 
been such as to make his name sacred among his countrymen, and, if on 
this point there be any distinction among them, most of all'to be revered by 
the inhabitants of your city.” To represent Manchester independently, says 
Mr. Bright, “is an honour which I can fully appreciate ; but to sit in Par- 


liament as the mere instrument of party, is no object of hope or ambition | 


with me. 


as remarkable tribute was paid to the late Sir Robert Peel, yesterday, by 
é French Assembly. At the opening of the sitting, M. Dupin, the Presi- 


t, rose and said— 


of esteem, I think that it will be to confer honour on the French tribune to express 
our sympathetic regret on this occasion, and to manifest our high esteem for the 
eminent orator alluded to; who, during the whole course of his long and glorious 
career, has never expressed any scutiments towards France but those of kind feeling 
and justice, and whose language has always been that of courtesy towards her Govern- 
ment. If the Assembly deigns to approve of my words, mention shall be made of 
the fact on the official minutes of our sittings.” 

Marks of assent arose from every part of the Assembly, and some time 
elapsed before the business of the day was proceeded with. 





The Herman steam-ship arrived off Cowes yesterday, with regular accounts 
from New York to the 21st of June. They state that Mr. Clay’s Compromise 
Bill was certain to pass the Senate, and very likely to pass the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The Wurtemberg Ministry has resigned, and the King has nominated a 
new Cabinet, with M. de Lindau in the Home Department. 

Sir Moses Montefiore has received news from Damascus, that Osman Bey, 
President of the City Council, has received an Imperial firman calling on the 
Christian and Israelite communities each of them to elect some man of talent 
and integrity to represent them in the Council, hitherto exclusively Moslem. 
The Jews had chosen the venerable and respected Mr. Meir Salaman Farhi, 
a sufferer in the persecutions of 1840. 


Robert Pate was reéxamined at the Home Office yesterday morning, on the 
charge of striking the Queen. Sir James Clarke deposed, that on examining 
her Majesty’s temple he found a slight incised wound, from which blood had 
flowed. The prisoner was decorous in his behaviour, but his eye was restless 
and wandering. Ile was fully committed for trial at Newgate. Mr. Mayne, 
Commissioner of Police, was bound over to prosecute. 





The picture presented by the Palmerstonic Members of Parliament to 
Lady Palmerston has been exhibited by Messrs. Paul and Dominic Col- 
naghi, as an incentive to subscribers for an engraving which is to be made 
of it by Mr. Samuel Cousins. The picture is executed by Mr. Partridge, 
and is a tolerable painting, of the smart order, The Viscount is standing 
by a table—table and floor artistically strewed with blue books and other 
as though the Minister were set out to reecive a deputation. 
The likeness is good; although somewhat smoothed and touched-up with 
the cosmetics of portrait-painting,—the features are a thought more classic, 
the tints less altered by time, the waist slightly drawn in, the limbs 
On the other hand, the 
force of the countenance is sacrificed to its more superficial characteris- 
tics, lightness and pleasant humour. ‘This is a pleasant and persuasive 
gentleman, but not the pleasant and persuasive gentleman that has a mind 
to set Europe on fire—and can do it. 





Prixcipa, Hovsr or Commons Business ror Next Week. 
Monday, July 8. Mercantile Marine (No. 2) Bill: Committee, (at twelve o'clock.) 

Ecclesiastical Commission Bill: Committee. 

Twenty-three other Bills. 

Tuesday, July 9. Elective Franchise : 
and Boroughs—Mr. Locke King. 

Amendment, that the payment of a direct tax shall confer a vote—Sir De Lacy 
Evans. 

Post-office: Address to the Queen, praying for inquiry into the question of 
Post-office labour on Sundays; and pending the inquiry to restore the collec- 
tion and delivery of letters — Mr. Locke. 

Wednesday, July 10. Weights and Measures Bill: Committee. 

Marriages Bill: Third reading. 

Five other Bills. 

Thursday, July 11. Punishment of Death: Bill to abolish—Mr. Ewart. 

The Charter—Mr. PF. O'Connor, 

Friday, July 12. Medica) Charities (Ireland) Bill: Committee, 

Savings-banks Bill: Second reading. 

Four other Bills. 


Bill to assimilate the franchise in Counties 


at twelve o'clock.) 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay Arrernoon, 

The English Funds have been in a gradually progressive state during the 
whole week : the advance has continued until the price of Consols for the 
Account today reached 97. The other Stocks are proportionally higher ; 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents having reached 99, Three per Cent Reduced 
97%, and Bank Stock 211. Considerable demand has arisen for almost every 
description of Stock, in consequence of an almost general disposition for 
money investments. ‘Towards the close of business prices gave way about § 
per cent; the closing quotation of Consols being 96] 4. 1t is expected that 
the reports of the quarter's revenue, to be published tomorrow, will be of a 
very favourable character. The books of the various Stocks the dividends 
upon which have now become due will open for private transfer tomorrow ; 
the dividends will be paid to the public on Tuesday the 9th, 

In the Foreign Market, the South American Stocks have been in consi- 
derable request. Peruvian Bonds have advanced nearly 6 per cent, the quo- 
tation having reached 84. A single purchase of small amount oceurred in 
Buenos Ayres Bonds today, and the price has advanced 4 per cent in conse- 
quence—namely, from 56 to 60; an advance only noteworthy as indicating 
the state of the market. Mexican Bonds are firmer, and close about } per 
cent above our last prices. But no intelligence has been received from 
Mexico, or from Peru or Buenos Ayres, to affect prices. The Northern Eu- 
ropean and Dutch Stocks have advanced in conjunction with the movement 
in the English Funds: the Serip of the Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent 
loan has reached 5 premium; while the Stock has been quoted at 95} ex-divi- 
dend, equivalent to 98 with dividend. 

The more important Railway Shares are rather firmer than they were last 
week ; while the North British, North Statfordshire, and several of minor 
importance, are lower, and generally there is an evident disregard of those 
Shares the affairs of which have not undergone the ordeal of Committees 
of investigation. The transactions in Foreign Shares have been insignifi- 


| cant. 


Sarurpay Twetve o’CLoce. 

The business of the morning has been confined to small transactions for 
Money, and though in the aggregate considerable business has occurred, we 
cannot notice any large transactions. Prices generally have improved, and 
Consols are again quoted at the highest quotation of yesterday—96} 97 both 
for Money and Account. ‘The transactions in the Foreign Funds and Railway 
Shares have been unimportant, and the prices are generally the same as 
yesterday. 








3 per Cent Consols......... 962 7 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 735 
Ditto for Account... .... woe 963 7 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... S7hexd 
3 per Cent Reduced, .... --» O79 4 Ditto 4 per Cents . eee 

3} per Cents........... os Oe Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ... 30 
Long Annuities,............ 8} 5-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ........ 73 
Bank Stock .......... wee. 210 211 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 334 4) 
Exchequer Bills ........... 67 70 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 86 8 
a a a are — Russian 5 per Cents ........ 109 11 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 92 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 174 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents........ 89 91 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 37 fexd 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. ¢ 98 100 | Venezuela .....cccccsscceeee O07 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ . 99 101 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








[Saturday, 





Chratres aut RAlusir. 


The dramatic heroine of the week is Mademoiselle Rachel; who on 
Monday last appeared at the St. James’s Theatre as Phédre, for the first 
time since the year 1847, 

Rachel is one of those admirable artists who are always new. So 
many beauties are in every one of her delineations, that in each succes- 
sive season some fresh discovery is made. The same critical observers 
who carefully followed her through four seasons, and paid her an amount 
of attention which histrionic artists seldom find, see her this year 
in the very character they have seen her in before, and yet leave the 
theatre astounded by her excellence. The P/tdre and the Roxane, both 
familiar to the audience, came to them with perfect freshness, 

It is a great thing to say of Mademoiselle Rachel, that she is a 
thoroughly satisfactory actress in every respect. There is no need to put 
up with a fault in consideration of a beauty, to pass over an imperfect 
elocution for the sake of an evident inspiration of genius, to excuse a 
manncrism for the sake of the substratum of intellect which it partially 
covers. Rachel needs no apologist ; “ifs,” “ buts,” and “ considerings, 
belong to a vocabulary with which she has nothing todo; she may be 
tried by one ordeal after another, and she will pass through them all tri- 
umphantly. 

Some connoisseurs, especially of an ancient school, are especially charm- 
ed with all that shows the high training of the artist—with a perfect clo- 
eution, with a nice appreciation of metre, with a general power to preserve 
a character at a certain elevated level. To such connoisseurs Mademoiselle 
Rachel will afford every satisfaction. The French metre is never cut up 
from any realistic notion, but flows from her lips a stream of rhythmical 
music. The strongest exhibitions of passion never betray her into rant, 
nor does the organ ever seem to crack under the violence of the enuncia- 
tion. Every word, not only of this or that showy speech, but of the 
entire play, seems to have been studied with the view of thoroughly as- 
certaining its capability ; and the spectator is often surprised at finding a 
striking significance elicited from an apparently unimportant line, and at 
the varied effects which the actress produces by her by-play during the 
progress of a speech uttered by another performer. When Mademoiselle 
Rachel is on the stage, there are no gaps during which you may cease to 
listen and wait for the next point ; but the whole character is, so to speak, 
perfectly filled up. 

By her cultivation of this highly elaborate style of speech and gesture, 
Mademoiselle Rachel has attained an expression of certain emotions that 
no other artist ever approaches. The hatred or jealousy, blended with 


contempt, which is not told by ejaculation, but is exhibited in the form of | 


irony, and the strength of which is shown by the constant effort to re- 
press it, is something quite peculiar in the hands of Mademoiselle Rachel. 
Of calm, deliberate, caustic irony, she is the most consummate mistress ; 


uttering her sarcasms with the air of a superior being, who, tortured with | 


hate, will not condescend to be in a passion. 

Those actors who have greatly excelled in finished declamation have 
often failed to please another school of connoisseurs, who care more for 
an appearance of inspiration than for training. A brilliant “ point” 
made with energy will gratify this class—a very large one—more than 
the most adequately sustained character. It is the same class that cannot 
read Pope or Dryden, and shrinks from coldness rather than from incor- 
rectness, Strange to say, auditors of this class will find just as much to 
admire in the acting of Mademoiselle Rachel as those who can dwell on 
the beauty of her declamation. Severely as she has disciplined herself, 
much as she has restrained every impulse of passion that would tend to 
the harsh in sound or ungraceful in attitude, she has preserved the in- 
tensity of passion in all its vigour. Her “ points”’ come out with elec- 
trical effect ; and where there is no opportunity for these more startling 
displays, the mobility of the features proves to us that there is nothing 
frigid within, but that a creature of infinite susceptibility is before us, 
ready to blaze into vehemence whenever occasion offers. 

The piece about which the greatest curiosity is raised is the drama 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur, which will be played for the first time on Mon- 
day next. Hitherto Rachel has been heard by the Londoners only 
in “ classical” French verse; her performance of a prose play, with all 
the qualities of a drame, will place her in a new light. Indeed, the Pa- 
risians themselves never heard her in prose till last year, when this piece 
was produced at the Théatre de la République. 


Messrs. Brough, who have lately ruled absolutely over the region of 
broad burlesque, as distinguished from the elegant burlesque of Mr. 
Planché, and the burlesque “with a purpose” of Mr. Tom Taylor, have 
at length found a competitor in a son of Sir Thomas Talfourd, who has 
burlesqued Euripides’s tragedy of Alcestis with great success. The plot 
is not very strikingly brought out, and one might imagine that the story 
is scarcely familiar enough to the multitude to enable them to relish it in 
the form of parody. However, so many and so smart are the verbal 
jokes, and so lively are the songs, that, with the assistance of adequate 
acting, it keeps the audience of the New Strand in a roar, 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Bellini’s serious opera J Capuletti ed ¢ Mon- 
tecchi has been attempted, with the purpose, we suppose, of bringing out 
again the stars eclipsed by the run of La Tempesta. But it did not enable 
them to shine very brilliantly ; being one of the very poorest operas on 
the Italian stage. The tale of Romeo and Julict, with a perverse in- 
genuity truly wonderful, has been stripped of every vestige of interest ; 
and the music is a tissue of the merest commonplaces, without force, cha- 
racter, or expression. So weak has it been found, that, when it has hap- 
pened now and then to be performed, it has been mixed up with another 
unsuccessful opera by Vaccai, and some passages from old Zingarelli. But 
on the present oceasion it was performed in all its original purity and po- 
verty ; and anything more flat and insipid we have never witnessed. 
Parodi and Frezzolini made some little impression in the last scene; but 
poor Gardoni was utterly lost in the paltry part of Zebaido,—rather hard, 
considering that it was his first appearance after a long absence. 

The choice of the Matrimonio Segreto was more judicious and success- 
ful. The female trio, in particular, was very capital : Sontag and Frezzo- 
lini as the two sisters, and Parodi as the prim aunt, were perfect each in 
her several way. We agree with a contemporary, that in comic parts 
like Fidalma, Parodi will probably be found to show more original genius 
than in those to which she has too obviously been trained. 


The Musical Union has brought its concerts to a close for the season. 
Our readers are aware that this is a large and fashionable society for the 


| cultivation of classical instrumental music, formed some years ago by Mr. 

| Ella, by whom its performances have been directed with great ability agd 

; success. It affords its members the opportunity of hearing the chamber 

| concerted pieces of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and 
other great masters, executed by the finest players that London can fur- 
nish; and so attractive has this refined entertainment gradually become, 
that during the past season Willis’s great room has scarcely been sufficient 
to contain the audience. , 


Mr. Hullah’s performance of “ unaccompanied” choral music, at St, 
Martin’s Hall on Wednesday, was the severest public trial to which his 
pupil-choristers have yet been exposed. They sang a selection of sacred 
and secular music by the greatest Italian and English masters, from Pales- 
trina and Wilbye down to Horsley, Mendelssohn, and Hullah himself,— 
his own part-songs being worthy of the company in which they wer 
placed. Many of those compositions were of considerable length, and full 
of the most complex harmonies; yet they were executed, by above three 
hundred voices, with wonderful clearness, smoothness, and variety of ex- 
pression. The only defect was the sinking of the voices in the course of 
the piece; an inconvenience which, in unaccompanied music, it is im- 
possible to avoid, as it is a necessary result of the imperfection of the 
musical seale ; for it has been demonstrated that a voice, starting from 
any given note and returning to it after sounding a series of intervals, 
every one perfectly just, will be found to have got below the original 
pitch. Hence, vocal pieces, even when unaccompanied as regards the 
audience, ought to have an accompaniment audible to the singers, so as to 
keep their voices from sinking ; and this is the practice of the best choral 
establishments in Germany. A pianoforte, lightly played, would make 
Mr. Hullah’s unaccompanied choral singing perfect. © 








THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th July 1849 and 1850, showing the Increase o7 
Decrease thereof. 
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QUARTERS ENDED Sth JULY 
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Imprest and other Monies ....... ave 109,875 | 135,827 | 

Repayments of Advances ........+++- 170,841 188 
Total Imceme .....ccccsccecceccces 12,443,902 | 13,005,406 | 596,839 35,335 
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Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th July 1849 and 1850, 


















QvARTERs ENDED 5th 
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1s49 1s50. 

CUSTOMS 2... cceccecesecerevcceceresesecesererereseseeeeneress 
Excise ... 
stamps. ereeseses eecvccere 
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Property Tax....... . osceneses evecccoreccccceess 4 j 
Post-office .......... aeas i vee cae panieee 2 196,000 210.000 
Crowe TaMOs.. ccccccccccceccccecs seuss ccccecececnsescooes 40,000 10,000 
MisceMameous .... 2.6... ccereeceececeeeceneseren so esneeeeees 41474 
Imprest and other MW ceceeee coesece coeeee 1,682 
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Repayments of Advances ............+ sesccecces soves 170,841 | 188289 
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12,454,601 13,014,950 





The amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge on the 
Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 5th April 1550, and } 
paid out of the growing produce of that Fund for the Quarter 


ended Sth July 1850.......ccceccseccenesceeeccucsusessessee . —_— | 126,343 
The amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th July 1850, for ! 
Supply Services ......cccceeececeeceeeeceweneceeeeeewaseweess 4,512,944 | 


5,260,938 | 747,994 





The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th July 
1850... 





The Surplus of Revenue after pro ng for the Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, and for the payment of Supply Services in —_-— 
England in the Quarter ended 5th July 1850 .......0eeeeeee aad | 621,651 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PUBLIC LOSS. 
Tur death of Peel, snatched from us while yet another cycle 
of his great career seemed to remain to him, is felt to be more 
than a common lesson on the mutability of human affairs. All 
men die, and may die suddenly ; great statesmen must yield to the 
common fate; and there was nothing in Peel to exempt him from 
the casualties that may occur to any horseman. But we measure 








| 


| 


our surprise by the weight of the calamity as well as the unex- | 


pectedness or suddenness—by the value of the thing lost. Peel 
was familiar to our thoughts as the leading mind, self-developed, in 
the political history of our time ; identified with the growth of the 
nation. He was in himself an institution, and when he is sud- 
denly removed, people are conscious of a bereavement so severe, 
that at the first shock they rush to the extreme of helpless astonish- 
ment, and ask how affairs are to get on without him ? 

The great statesman, towering in his pride of place, is suddenly 
struck down, and from a creature of power becomes a suffering ob- 
ject of sy mpathy. For the man himself we feel regret at his being 


thus cut off with unfilled years, as we might with a younger man. | 


Yet from regretting the loss, we may turn to what he has gained 
asa matter of personal history. If his life has been shorter than the 
full measure, in its curtailed span has been crowded an amount of 
enjoyment such as few lives contain. Born to wealth, his natural 
faculties, his attainments, and his connexion, gave him the com- 
mand of power. He has run a career of manifold success 
repeated on many fields. Even his temporary failures became the 
lessons to teach him new successes. He was ambitious, and the 
house which his father founded he has allied to the nobility, to the 
land, and to the history of his country. In polities he had ereated 
parties and destroyed them; he had stamped lis name on two great 


success 


changes in the march of improvement; he was elevated above | 


place, to be acknowledged as the great councillor of the Crown, of | 
statesmen, and of the nation. No further honours remained for hin, | 


except the common adjunct of titles, vain as an ornament of his re- 
nown, and burdened with the condition of removal from his conge- 
nial and favourite arena. Slow in the development of his character 
and faculties, he had been much underrated and misconceived in 
the earlier stages and even in the middle of his political life : 
latterly the public felt thet an injustice had been done to him, and 
there was an increasing desire to repair the wrong: mistrust, if 
not dislike, was replaced by confidence and esteem. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


If we may pass from so grave and great a theme to a point | 


concerning our own estimate of him, we are entitled to remind our 
readers, that this journal was among the first to recognize, at a time 
when it was of great importance to ascertain, the true character 
and dispositions of the man; and the sequel amply rewarded the 
opprobrium which we then incurred for being in advance of the 
party called “ Liberal.” Although not the slightest communica- 
tion ever passed between the departed statesman or his friends and 
this journal, the Spectator was accused of being “ Peel’s organ”; 
the insight into his policy, which we derived from nothing more 
than a critical scrutiny of his public conduct, was ascribed to di- 
rect information. About a year later, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing one of our most heated assailants condescend to write in such 
a manner that the composition read like a rewriting of our own, so 
long impugned. Thenceferward the popular estimation of Peel 
rapidly became more true to the fact. 

Some years before his death, he enjoyed a degree of public es- 
teem attained by very few men in their lifetime; at the last he 
was confessedly the man of his day, possessing the implicit con/i- 
dence of the nation. This must have been very dear to such a 
mind as Peel's. What more could he desire ?—only to see his 
seed rising to continue his history in a living succession; and of 
that sequel the best promise had already gladdened his eyes. His 
career was full. 


“ liberal and conservative policy "—precisely the key to his own 
conduct. He had given to the matured convictions of political 
economy the effect of law. In all these branches of statesmanship 
Sir Robert Peel had been enabled to complete the task which he 
set himself: so far as he was concerned, his work was thoroughly 
done, nothing left imperfect. 

But the slowness of his intellectual movements, his method of 
proceeding only upon actual and matured facts, his patiently con- 
structive modes, demanded for each great process perseverance, 
time, and unceasing physical exertion. It is very doubtful whe- 
ther a complete cycle remained to him, even if he had lived the 
full complement of human years. The public had perecived no 
signs of decay ; but he himself had avowed a consciousness of de- 
clining strength, not only by his words but also by his conduct. 
What if in his feebler years he had made mistakes? The doubt 
isnot idle. A mistake in Peel would have thrown discredit upon 
past work might even have loosened what no smaller hand can 
shake. From that fatal chance the country is saved. There is an 
integrity and roundness, a netfeté about the work done, as Peel 
leaves it, which forbids tampering. It is in the best state for 
being carried on from the point at which it stands—from a fresh 
point of departure. New and difficult questions remain behind, 
needing longer years and perhaps convictions less preoccupied ; 
tasks which it was too late for him to learn, though he has ad- 
mirably prepared the way for them. Peel’s death has released the 
country trom the clog of doubts which might have beset his de- 
clining faculties, and it inherits the full influence impressed upon 
its councils by his unabated intelligence. 

Among modern statesmen his career is singular for the com- 
pleteness of the political change in himself. It may teach those 
who desire to emulate him, that it is never too late to learn; that 
courage is safe, and that the candour which revises the convictions 
of youth and dictates an altered course will survive the hasty mis- 
construction of the day if it be steadfast in its purpose; that a 
publie policy suggested by close observation, based upon facts, and 
supported by the sanction of the nation, is irresistible. Slowly de- 
veloping himself as events were slowly developed, Peel was in the 
public view successively a mere official wedded to the bureaucracy, 
a mere Tory, a time-server and renegade, a practical politician 
justly interpreting the sigus of his day, a powerful master of 
statesmanship, and a great patriot devoted to the service of his 
country, insomuch that he and he alone possessed her perfect con 
fidence. Courage, strength, patience, perseverance, faith in facts, 
and honest heart, were needed to fill up that career. It was filled. 
Those who had wrongly described the slowly-expanding bud knew 
the truth when the flower was fully opened to their view and they 
could see within. Unaided by the lighter arts of courting popu- 


larity face to face with the multitude, Peel won the esteem of the 


people by serving it through good and evil report; and when he is 
removed, the sorrow struck upon the whole heart of the country 


| makes it first know the extent to which esteem had ripened into 





Wealth, honours, the appliances of art, the | 


suffrage of the nation, the very course of events acknowledging his | 


master-hand, had done him homage: an unretarded death has 
saved him from the downward close, and, without the melancholy 
tribute wrung from declining powers to the despotism of time— 
at the very climax of his glory—he is translated to immortality. 
But perhaps, if Peel has not lest another volume of recorded 
honours, the nation has lost another stage of public service from 
the best of its servants ? This is uncertain. Probably he had 
done all that was in him, while the effects of his labour remain to 
us. The earliest of his great measures, the restoration of the eur- 
rency, is unimpeached. Law reform, of which he set so 
beneficial an example, has been taken up by men more techni- 
cally qualified, under the advantage of a favouring public 
opinion, which Peel has helped to establish beyond power 
of reaction. He not only adopted Catholic Emancipation, but 
has since had time to attest his sincerity in that hasty conversion, 
and to teach the true spirit in which that and cognate measures 
should be carried out. He constructed a party for the special pur- 
pose of teaching the “ conservative” genius of English statesman- 
ship how to reconcile itself to advancing opinions—how to consult 


friendship. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 

To know when to resist and when to concede, is a virtue doubly 
exigent in the ministers of a free over those of a despotic govern- 
ment. In the latter is necded only an ex-parte representation of 
a public measure ; there not being two parties in the suit, in politi- 
ee capacity the people being nonexistent, only one is indispensable 
to be represented, that of the ruling authority. But under a con- 
stitutional system the ministerial position is twofold more onerous. 
As every question has proverbially two sides, and as in a country 
of unrestrained discussion both are certain to be held up, it is ob- 
viously incumbent on ministers, in propounding new projects, to 
be prepared to mect these conflicting issues. They are, in truth, 
in the situation of judges on a judicial trial; neither plaintiff nor 
defendant, but bound to weigh the evidence adduced by each, 
adopt that which preponderates, firmly adhere to it, and recommend 
it for the guidance of the great jury of the public in framing its 
verdict. 

A practical illustration of this constitutional difficulty has just 
been afforded in determining the locality of the great Industrial 
Festival of next year. With two parties in the field, as usual 


| in free communities, Ministers have had two issues raised and 


the wishes of the people generously, how to combine the growth | 


of the nation with the maintenance of its institutions, how to 


forefend the encroachments of democracy by anticipating its just | 


and inevitable wants; and that policy is now stamped upon the 
statesmanship of the country. In his last speech, delivered on the 
very morning of his fatal accident, he applauded the Whig Premier, 
who bad ousted him from office, for 


pressed upon their attention as to the best site—Hyde Park, 
or Battersea Ficlds—for the great Exhibition structure. But 
in the present issues, have been mixed up considerations more 
repulsive than diversities of taste, contingent detriment to patri- 
cian prospects, or even the murmurings of Belgravia against too 
near an approximation of industrial and productive arts. Far 
more serious and reprehensible than any of these, a feeling 
strongly savouring of aristocratic morgue, or unworthy jealousy, 
has supervened against the great manifestation of science, taste, 
and mechanical invention. It is not the site nor the projected 
building that can possibly be offensive ; these have been shown to 
be liable to little or no objection; and the inconvenience, if any, 
will assuredly be shortlived. But the real grievance, the veri- 
table source of all the sighs, groans, and ejaculations which have 
escaped, may be found in the old Protectionist interests, that feel 
rebuked and annoyed by the promised display of the principles that 
triumphed over and place in disparaging contrast their own ex- 
piring and selfish monopolies. This is the real feeling that has 
been disturbed and roused into hostile array: but it is an ignoble 
and ungrateful movement. The industrial arts, whose freedom 
and progress it is meant to commemorate in friendly emulation 


aving pursued at home a} with all the members of the European family, have really been the 
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prim source of all that is most preéminent in English his- 
tory. Unaided by the exhaustless resources which prosperous 
commerce and manufactures alone yielded, the great Revolutionary 
war could not have been continued, nor could the great victory 
of Waterloo, in all probability, have been achieved. Agriculture 
itself owes its advances, in common with the mining districts of 
the West and the iron network of railways everywhere, to the 
same stimulative impulse. It is the development of the cotton, 
linen, and woollen manufactures, and the application of steam, that 
have given to society its unprecedented conveniences—quadrupled 
the value of land—augmented in like proportion the rental of the 
aristocracy, and enabled them to live and move in such unap- 
proachable pride, luxury, and exclusiveness. Even the lofty and 
multipled squares of the West-end, with the Pimlico “city of 
palaces” itself, reclaimed from its bed of mud by arts and re- 





sources which its denizens affect to despise, have in truth had no 
other origin, nor in fact do they now exist and flourish by any 
other sustaining pabulum. Had a Congress been about to as- 
semble—had a new Pilnitz, Vienna, Verona, or Troppau, been 
in agitation for the disturbance of the world—no objection might | 
have been raised—no dome thought too high—no building too | 
costly—no site too select for their accommodation. Just, how- | 
ever, because one temple to Concord and the useful arts is pro- | 
posed to be erected in proximity with the martial testimo- | 
nials that environ it, a portion of the Créme is excited under the 
leadership of certain Lords in the Upper and some not very judi- 
cious followers in the Lower House. Such references and reminis- 
cences are invidious and hateful; but they are provoked—pro- 
voked by the Marplots who would foster disunion when the har- 
monious codperation of all classes is desirable, and who would 
beggar, degrade, and, if possible, render contemptible, one of the 
most creditable demonstrations civilized Europe will have to trans- 
mit to a succeeding age. 

Misrepresentations may be expected in the discussion of every 
public question, but in the present instance it has been stretched 
beyond ordinary bounds. Lord Campbell, on Tuesday, went the | 
length of informing his brother Peers that the proposed erection of 
the Exhibition structure would be “ unconstitutional, if not illegal.” 
What, then, is Apsley House ? It is partly erected on, we suspect, 
and certainly a portion of its private grounds have been enclosed 
from Hyde Park. Apprehended personal inconveniences can 
hardly have influenced the legal interpretation of the Chief Jus- 
tice ; for though the dome of the industrial temple might have been 
visible from Stratheden House, it would not have been so un- 
sightly as the riding-house and stabling of Knightsbridge Barracks, 
that now more nearly intercept the haokemne views of his Lordship. 
Mr. Roebuck intimated that the Parks would be destroyed by 
the Exhibition! The Zimes has repeated, over and over again, 
this mensonge ; and on Wednesday went so far as to aflirm that 
the Exhibition would exclude “ Londoners” from their favourite 
Park for two whole years. The Globe, in like extravagant vein, 
declared that “one lobe of the lungs of the Metropolis would | 
be destroyed!” Strangers in the country, and even residents in | 
London not acquainted with the locality, can have no conception | 
of the grossness of these misrepresentations. 

Now the unembellished fact is, that the piece of ground fixed upon | 
for the site of the Exhibition can hardly be said to be within Hyde | 
Park at all; it is doubtless within its proprietary limits, and a most | 
eligible space for the purpose ; but lies rather outside the Park than | 
within it, and is a long strip of unoccupied pasture-ground on the | 
South side, adjoining the Barrack-moat, and quite distinct and away | 
from all that is recreative in the Park—its ride, drive, ornamental 
waters, and promenades. As it lies close alongside the great West- | 
ern road, building materials may be carted to it without the least | 
damage to the turf, trees, or adjacent precinct. Even if occupied | 
permanently with building, the Park would sustain little if any | 
curtailment or injury; neither should we apprehend any serious 
detriment to the elegant new range of mansions at Prince’s Gate ; 
but the hideous Barracks, which, unlike those at Woolwich, are | 
void of architectural beauties, would be screened. Formerly it was 
the drill-ground of the Barracks, but latterly its chief uses have | 
been as a sheep-walk. It is much frequented of an evening by the | 
military and their followers; and both Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. | 
Osborne may, if touring in the vicinity about dusk, have their eyes 
opened on the fancied utilities and graces of their much-deplored 
trees and the turf of this reserved waste. 

The temporary occupation of this skirting has been magnified 
into an absolute desolatiomof the Park. Lord Brougham, as might | 
be expected from his greater genius, exceeded the Chief Justice in | 
his descriptive caricature. He said, an entire “ grove of elms” 
had been mown down. Of course it would be imagined that a 
hundred trees at least had fallen victims to the axe: no, nine have | 
been removed; they were decaying, and are to be replaced by 
young plants. Everything uttered has been on a corresponding 
seale of lawyer exaggeration. Altogether the Parks of the Metro- 
polis cover 1,568 acres, and the site of the Exhibition is intended 
te cover twenty acres. This, in the romantic style of the 7imes 
and the M.P. for Sheffield, is depicted as equivalent to the entire im- 
molation of all the recreative resorts of the Metropolitan population. 
Munchausen’s archery fell short of such verbal outrages. No 
doubt, if the Exhibition be managed properly, there will be a 
vast concourse; but not the overwhelming throng that is appre- 
hended. It will not be a sight for a day, or a week, but for | 
months ; aud visiters will not come en masse, but at intervals and | 
by instalments. If any portions of the Parks were liable to special | 
damage, they may be easily protected. Kensington Gardens are 














already protected by the Serpentine and the moat, and may with 
ease be additionally guarded if necessary, as well as any applot- 
ments of the Park, by temporary paling. Really, when one daily 
sees droves of cattle and flocks of sheep freely grazing through the 
grounds, one may reasonably indulge the hope that the barbarians 
from the North, the fierce Gaul, or rude Sarmatian from the far 
East, who may visit us for a “ recreative and intellectual enjoy- 
ment,” will be found not less amenable to reason and order. As to 
shutting up Hyde Park and excluding Londoners from their fa- 
vourite resort for a couple of years, it must be a pure chimera; 
they will not, we imagine, be excluded from it a week, nor a day, 
since all the building traffic, conveyance of bricks, timber, &e., 
will be exclusively confined to the South side across the Queen’s 
Road, from the great Western thoroughfare. 

Lastly, as to the substitute of Battersea Fields, not a word need 
be added to what was said last week. They are not public pro- 
perty, it seems, except detached slips, and + he To not publicly 
available. Were it otherwise, from distance and situation they are 
wholly incligible. Talk of facilities of access by water!—what safet 
or certainty can there be in landing either passengers or pear J 


| from a tidal stream, without wharf, quay, or pier? On the land 


side they are all but unapproachable; except the dusty road from 
South Lambeth—without a footway, and so narrow that two 
vehicles abreast can hardly pass—they are inaccessible from the 


Metropolis. 


But all uncertainty is removed by the issue of the discussion 
on Thursday in both Houses: the most eligible site for the Exhi- 
bition has been conclusively and satisfactorily determined upon, 
and a structure may be expected to rise worthy of the occasion and 
of the opulence i greatness of the British community. 





THE LORDS AND THE IRISH FRANCHISE, 
Tue proverb says, “ Every man knows his own business best.” 
We doubt much if the proposition be generally correct in its ap- 


| plication to individual men, but we have sufficient evidence in the 


records of the present week to show that it cannot be truly predi- 
cated in reference to the collective body of men which composes 
the House of Lords. That august assembly certainly did not know 
its own business when it placed itself in collision with the other 
House of Parliament in an attempt to obstruct the franchises of the 
people in the election of their representatives. We have already 
noted the imprudence of setting the Commons in opposition to the 
Peers upon a question in regard to which the nal sense of the 
nation might probably hold the expressed opinion of the more pe- 
culiarly deliberative branch of the Legislature to be entitled 
to special respect. An opinion upon the foreign policy of the 
Government, it was undeniably within the province of the 
House of Lords to pronounce, and with such authority 
as might well render the direct reversal of their judgment by 
the House of Commons an act of doubtful wisdom. On the 
other hand, there seems to us to be little room for doubt that 
it was not wise for the Lords to interfere between the people 
and their representatives, in order to contract the verge of 
the popular power over the latter. Surely, it was not well to re- 
vive, on me an issue, the dormant discussion on the use of a 
House of Lords—to obtrude upon the public mind, at such a time, 
so tangible an instance of the disposition to “lie in cold obstruc- 
tion,” which has been laid to the charge of that patrician senate. 
And for what good end was this conflict dared ?—Because, says 
Lord Stanley, “there is reason to believe that two-thirds of the 
ratepayers of Ireland are not fitted by education, habits, or 
position, to exercise the elective franchise: they are not independ- 
ent of the influence of their landlords; they are not independent 
of the Presbyterian clergy or of the Episcopalian clergy, as the 
case may be.” In what new Atalantis, let us ask, is a constitu- 
ency to be found free from those influences? Is it in England? 
or does the present infinitesimal electoral roll of Ireland satisfy 
the requirements of the noble Lord? We enter not into the rule- 
of-three question of the proportion between population and electors 
in England and aed If it was necessary for the House of 
Lords to attempt the solution of that problem, they could have 


| solved it constitutionally and simply by equalizing the franchises 


in the two kingdoms. It was as unworthy of their dignity as it 
was impolitie, to haggle about a few shillings of yearly rating. 

But if the Upper House, in its collective capacity as a branch 
of the Legislature, has committed a mistake in this matter, a more 
damaging blunder has been made in party tactics by the franchise- 
obstructing majority. Prinee-Rupert-like, Lord Stanley, in his 
ardour for personal combat, perilled the success of a campaign. 
The Whig leaders would have shared with him the odium of rais- 
ing the franchise from 8/. to a 12/. rating: for sixty shillings more, 
and the pleasure of a successful division, the candidate-minister 
supplied his adversaries with a ery to go out upon, should they 
find that course convenient or necessary. 





CONTROL OF DANGEROUS LUNATICS. 
* CowARDLY outrage on her Majesty!” shouted divers journals 
in largest capitals: “ away with mawkish sentimentalism !” echoed 
the Lynch-inspired editors ; “let us hope that the ruffian was not 
mad—mob, drown, flog, or kill him at once.” What business haye 
such fellows to be mad ? 
“ The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man”; 
and if a brute, however intelligent, can be guilty of such ingenious 
wickedness, why not the superior creature ? 
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Why not, indeed? There is methed in every man’s madness, 
which makes him quite competent to judge of what he is about; 
and there is no question that some men, conscious of insanity, , 
reckon upon it as an excuse that is to confer immunity. 
Hamlet seems to have had some such idea in his mind. 
But still there are men so insane as to be really irre- 
sponsible beings. Beeause the dog of Islington and_ the 
Prinee of Denmark went mad of malice prepense, non constat that 
Robert Pate had the same luminous conception of means to an 
end. Between semi-responsible and wholly irresponsible insanity 
it is very difficult to draw the line; and, without pretending to 
fix the precise location of the prisoner in either category, we must 
be prepared to admit the possibility of absolute insanity : we should 
not therefore hurry to the conclusion that Robert Pate’s madness 
is only a feint, nor clamour, with a slight parenthetical condition, 
for his corporal castigation. But if he is really mad,—which in- 
deed seems probable,—then his assault was not a “ cowardly out- 
rage,” nor is he a “ruffian”: he is only a patient, and his assault 
is as little “cowardly” or “ outrageous” to the Queen as to him- 
self, who struggles in a delirium. 

It does not follow that because we admit the possibility of 
madness, we admit the impossibility of guarding against such at- 
tacks. On the contrary, in every ease of legal provision, it is ne- 
cessary to acquire a clear conception of the facts in order to make 
fit and suitable provision ; and if we ignore the mad category, we 
simply blind ourselves to one side of the danger or the remedy 
thereof. We deliberately choose the position of the stag blind on 
one side, who fed with his single eye to the land, and neglect the 
business of guarding against the approach of danger by boat. 

The object of all correctional discipline is to supply the defee- 
tive mind which errs into crime with the mofive to keep straight 
on in the right path. The safety of society is the paramount object; 
insomuch that if it is needful to destroy a dangerous creature for 
the security of society, conscience warrants the destruction. Dut 
in many cases it seems probable that you may attain the desired 
object as well, or better, without the destruction; and then the 
destruction becomes cruelty. Capital punishment is not the only 
deterrent from crime among the sane. Danger of some kind may 
be a very forcible motive with the rude and the semi-insane; but 
there are minds so diseased that no danger can be conceived by 
them: you will find madmen walk on to a sword’s point, cut off 
their own limbs, set fire to their own beds, and even invite the 
hangman: of course the fear of personal danger might to such be a 
bait rather than a terror. But still, the object of finding a check 
upon this class of criminals—to use the word in its popular and 
not strictly accurate sense—is not hopeless. 

You cannot supply it directly, but by a scrutiny into the facts 
you learn what is the point at which to apply it. It happens so 
rarely as not to be worth counting, that a man is seized with mur- 
derous or dangerous mania suddenly; and if Robert Pate is mad, 
many traits adduced to prove the insanity will prove that others 
had recognized symptoms of the malady before. Yet they per- 
mitted a man capable of committing such dangerous acts to go at 
large! Jere is asocial wrong: a man incapable of being his own 
policeman is wandering about among society, and those who know 
of his dangerous or hazardous condition take no steps to protect 
society by restraining him. To this point should the artificial 
motive of the law be applied: the nearest relatives, or any other 
person in the habit of close personal intercourse with a man sus- 
pected, should be made responsible for neglect of this kind, and 
punished. We should include in our code, as a distinct offence, 
misprision of dangerous lunacy. 

It may be said that there is no sufficient power at law by which 
a relative can restrain an adult lunatic, unless that lunatie has 
property, or has committed some overt act; and that there is no 
accessible or authorized means for testing supposed lunacy. But 
here also a distinct recognition of the want suggests its remedy : 
there ought to be a tribunal capable of receiving a notification, of 
examining the alleged lunatic, and of determining whether his 
condition requires restraint or not. In the case of what we may 
call acquittal, there need be no inquiry beyond the earlier one, 
which might be strictly private; in the ease of a decision adverse 
to the liberty of the Junatie, a second inquiry of a public kind 
must be his security against oppression. The state ought to bear 
the cost of maintaining those a it detains for the advantage of 
society; but the detention should be so managed as to mitigate 
rather than aggravate the hardship inherent in the case of the 
lunatic; and liberty should be reserved for friends and relatives to 
minister to the consolation of the détenu. 

A tribunal of the kind desiderated already exists in the Lunacy 
Commission; but it might be improved by associating with a 
Lunacy Commissioner the nearest Police Magistrate, on a private 
hearing; and some competent judicial lawyer with a jury, on a 
public hearing. 

Instead of raising a clamour to stretch the law so as to include 
madmen in its retributive seope, it would be better to raise a ery 
to improve the law so as to make the motives of prevention bear 
on the proper quarter—the friends and relatives, or after them 
any person cognizant of insanity. We should then have an ef- 
fective law to protect the prominent post of royalty, and socicty at 
large, from the assault not only of idle criminals but also of idiots 
and lunatics. . 





DIPLOMACY LITERALIZED. 
You cannot serve two masters—certainly not Cobden and Pal- | 
merston too: and it is the attempt to combine those impossible 


services which betrays a very well-informed and ingenious writer 
of the Daily News into an awkward position. Mr. Cobden is 
dead against intervention in the affairs of foreign countries; Lord 
Palmerston does intervene after a fashion: the problem is to unite 
these incompatibilities; and it is attempted with a courageous 
heart— 

“With unfeigned respect for Mr. Cobden’s general principles and opinions, 
we cannot admit the sense or wisdom of such a political view. We would 
go his length so far, perhaps, as to say that we should rarely if ever inter- 
fere. But we should strongly recommend a Minister not to make too open 
and positive a declaration of such intention. ... . We should approve of 
such intentions [as absolute non-interference and peace]; but the wisdom 
of declaring them we doubt.” 

This is the very spirit of the antiquated or Palmerstonian diplo- 
macy applied to the Manchester school. Now it appears to rest 
on a total misconception of “moral influence.” Moral influence, 
as the term is applied to political relations, is of two kinds. Its 
most accurate but less usual application is to the influence which 
true wisdom possesses over a lesser but still honest wisdom; the 
influence of an opinion uttered by a respected authority, implying 
some faculty in him who pays the respect for appreciating the 
opinion. The growth of intelligence, the victory over despotism 
or any other social wrong by the actual conversion of despots or 
their supporters, is very slow. But to this kind of moral influ- 
ence the utmost clearness of data, argument, and conclusions, is 
absolutely indispensable. Short of a spiritual popery, you cannot 
stop before the most explicit declaration. To pursue Mr. Cobden’s 
ae by this channel, according to Palmerstonian or diplomatic 
reserves and equivocations, is simply to go the wrong way—neyer 
arriving. 

The other sort of “ moral influence ” is the influence exercised by 
power in quiescence ; and it depends upon a knowledge in those to be 
lnfiamneed of the resources onl will in those who possess the power. 
Englishmen are strong, clear in purpose, determined : every nation 
knows as much; and if it is understood that England is bent upon 
a particular course of action under certain circumstances, any fo- 
regn nation may well waive a practical experiment. If England 
were thought feeble, it might be necessary to parade her fleet be- 
fore the eyes of the incredulous; if thought timid, it might be ne- 
cessary to fight ; if thought vacillating and not as good as her word, 
a warning would be unavailing. But if she were never to bark 
without biting, then it would be understood among nations that a 
gentle admonitory growl was merely precursor of fleet, &c. In 
this way, the simplest warning would, in most cases, have the 
full effect of ial coercion, without the cost of that unpleasant 
process. 

The Daily News policy is the idea that you may combine some 
advantages from two incompatible courses. You may, tempo- 
rarily ; but the effect soon goes off, and is not very great. A tart 
acid and alkali, mingled, let off a vast amount of gas to waste, and 
leave a vapid inert neutral salt. The ratio of loss exceeds the 
gain. The moral influence which this country might possess in 
favour of nonintervention is reduced to a small fraction by the 
pretence of intervention,—as in Italy our disguised noninterven- 
tion has set various states intervening. But if we are to inter- 
vene seldom or never, we shall not convince nations that our inter- 
vention will be much more decided or effective than it has been in 
Italy. Under the Palmerston régime, foreign countries do not 
really believe either that Palmerston will act or remain passive ; 80 
that he has the benefit of neither policy. 

Indeed, even if there are to be exceptions to a settled rule of 
policy, they would be most effective, “ morally,” if they and their 
grounds were distinctly stated. It is for these reasons, that, to 
the scandal of Manchester, the “ moral influence” needs a fleet in 
the Dardanelles, instead of one at home: her warning is not be- 
lieved. To make it believed as effectively as her action, she must 
be explicit, prompt, and persevering: in other words, to restore 
the moral influence of England, its nature must be clear to the 
world, and not disguised by those who seck to use it. 





SALUTARY DANGERS AND UNSALUTARY. 
In moralizing the loss of the Orion, a journalist blames over-specu- 
lation as the primary cause of that great disaster. The morni 
dawned, the sea was without a ripple; some banks of fog obscure 
the prospect for a moment,—almost before the officer in charge 
coe conceive any alarm, the ship was lost. She had made her 
course direct upon a rock that was perfectly known ; the people on 
shore had seen her danger, and predicted her fate. The Zimes 
truly says that “ the term ‘accident’ is altogether inapplicable 
to such an occurrence.” What then was the motive to the suicidal 
murder ?—It was the desire to make a rapid passage, by “hugging 
the shore” to avoid an adverse tide. Thus the Orion made her 
own fatal “ sea risk.” 

A correspondent of our own notices that, even after striking, 
the people on board would have been saved if the vessel had been 
effectively furnished with water-tight bulkheads; which is mani- 
festly true. His remedy would be to make all ships safe against 
sinking by the mode of building: the 7imes hints at mulcting the 
owners for wanton risk, as a check against the motives. Both 
plans are worthy of attention, yet it is to be questioned whether 
they would not both be met by some new evasion. 

We admit at once, what indeed we have often asserted—that 
absolute security against danger is unattainable, and that the at- 
tempt to attain such security often defeats itself, by inducing an 
effeminate weakness incapable of coping with the inevitable when it 
comes. Danger has its salutary quality of hardening the faculties 
to combat itself. But there is one grand distinction between dan- 
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gers as they are encountered in a less highly artificial state of society, 
and those prepared by the appliancesof art. The ordinary dangers of 


sea and land—of boating and riding, for example—were encounter- | 


ed by individuals in some state of freedom, where their own self- 


possession, energy, and skill, could for the most part have free | 
But it is an incident of our modern ac- | 


exercise in the encounter. 
cidents, that numbers of human beings are packed together, in a 
mode which renders them perfectly helpless to meet or struggle 
with the peril: in the burning of the trains on the Versailles rail- 
way, in the explosion of the Cricket, and in the shipwreck of the 
Orion, large numbers were collected, confined, and presented to de- 
struction in passive helplessness. The sufferance of such danger has 
for the most part none of the legitimate effect of danger in training 
the mind pa body. It is true that human art cannot deprive vi- 
cissitude of all its traits ; and some residuum of opportunity, after 
the crisis, does remain to exercise the faculties of creatures like the 
noble boy who saved himself after aiding others, or that heroic- 
hearted man who saved two women, vainly striving to save his 
child, and maintaining his efforts even after he had suffered the 
child to sink. But both the boy and the man must have exercised 
their hearts and limbs in the element of danger before, or they 
would not have been fitted for that hour of trial. 

Therefore we do not desire to abolish all danger from our cus- 
toms: but we do desire to minimize these artificial and purely 
useless dangers of an overstrained commercialism. Let it be done 
in every practicable way; but let us not forget that while the arts 
go to ~ Saree risks, they also afford temptations to risk. 
tight bulkheads, life-boats of the newest fashion, floating life-pre- 
servers, and air-blown mattresses, may afford help in the time of 
peril; but a knowledge of those resources tends to tempt reliance 
_— them, and to suggest a closer shave of the forbidden rocks. 
The practice of insurance absolves the daring mariner from fear on 
the score of his property; and what instant perils have we not 
seen skilful but thrifty master-mariners encounter, rather than in- 
eur the minor but certain evil of disbursing a little cash as port- 
dues! All these aids and appliances for diminishing the conse- 
quences of risk, tend to diminish the motives of caution: even 
fines may be met by a new “ guarantee society”; and the trading 
mariner will run to an excess in pursuit of a speculatively quick 
passage, in reliance on his insurance, floats, boats, and bulkheads, 
as a gourmand will devour an extra surfeit in reliance on his 
dinner-pills. 

To get the weathergage of the mere trading motive, you must 
still go beyond floats and fines, to principles that lie deeper in the 
human breast; and we do not see where you are to stop before 
you settle upon the old original powers—intelligence and con- 
science. These together make up the intellectual and moral sense 
of responsibility. A stupid half intelligence, favoured by the sta- 
tistical philosophy of our day, reduces everything to an “average,” 
and is content to supply an average consideration of duty. . But a 
truly enlightened conscience will discern the wickedness of risking 
the destruction of even a dozen human beings, not themselves vo- 
luntary or active participators in an enterprise, in the hope of , 
saving a little money or a modicum of time; and a truly en- | 
lightened intelligence will perceive that in the long run these dis- 
asters entail loss greater than the profit snatched from their clutch. 
These two powers, however, are only to be maintained by a right 
education, in facts and morals: we must educate shipowners and 
masters up to the point of being able to estimate the comparative 
value of fellow creatures, property, and profit; and inspire them 
with a genuine love of their fellow creatures greater than a blind 
superficial self-interest. 





THE SUNDAY POST-OFFICE VOTE. 

[THe continued inconvenience occasioned by the Sunday suspension 
of the Post-oflice, has kept up the discussion on the perverse con- 
duct of those who permitted Lord Ashley’s minority to be for the 
moment a majority; and Ministerialists have helped to fasten 
the blame on the absent Members who are understood to dissent 
from the measure. On their conduct therefore a special and more 
angry discussion has turned. We print the names below, not as 
necessarily holding them up to censure, for many may be able to 
give fair reasons for their absence; but in order that it may be | 
seen who they were. Some are accused of being actually present 
in the House, but as evading the vote from cowardly fear of elec- 
tioneering consequences. Such men do deserve to be pilloried by 
name. While we are about it, we give the names of those also 
who were not absent, but voted in the majority and minority. ] 


Tue Posr-orrice Vorr—May 30. 
Lord Ashley's motion, for an entire suspension of the collection and 
delivery of letters on Sunday throughout the kingdom, was carried by a 


ga aN piesa s witinnoan nie spleen danas 25 

For the motion (including Tellers)........ 94 

MIINOE Tivcccctcccecsscssnccenessscecese 90 

BOO BPCRKEE cccccocccecescoseeccscscees 1 

ADCNE cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 490 

656 
Names of the Majority. 

Acland, Sir T. D. Bt. Devonshire, N. Bruce, Chas. L. C.... Elgin and Nairnsh. 
Anderson, Arthur. ... Orkney Burghley, Lord ..... Lincolnshire, S. 


Arbuthnott, Lt.-Gen.. Kincardineshire Buxton, Sir E. N. Bt. Esser, 8S. 
.. Bath 






Ashley, Lord ...... | Childers, John W.... Afalton 
Bateson, Capt. T..... Londonderry Co. Cobbold, John C...... Ipswich 
Bennet, Capt. Philip . Suffolk, W. | Colville, Chas. Robt. . Derbyshire, S. 
sford, Major W. . Esser, N. | Conolly, Thomas... .. . Donegal 
Blandford, Marq. of... Woodstock | Cowan, Charles ...... Edinburgh 
Booth, Sir R. Gore... Sligo Co. | Currie, Henry ....... Guildford 
Robert..... Nottinghamsh. S. Davies, D. Arthur 8... Carmarthensh. 





Brotherton, Joseph |. Salford | Denison, E. B........York, . Riding 


| Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Water- | 


| 


| Abdy, Sir T. N. 


| Armstrong, R. B.. 


| Bentinck, Lord H. W.Nottinghams. N. 


Limerick Co, 
erthshire 
Elgin, &e. 

. . Banfishire 
Dundee 
Oldham 
Halifar 
Derbyshire, 


Dickson, Samuel 
Drummond, H. 
Duff, Geo. Skene 
Duff, James ... 
Duncan, Georg: 
Duneutt, John 
Edwards, Henry 
wans, William 


Macnaghten, Sir E... Antrim 

gor, John ..... Glasgow 

} gart, Sir J. Bt.. Wigton, &c. 
| Meagher, Thomas... . Waterford 

| Milner, Wm. M. Ed. . York 
Moody, Chas, A...... Somerset, IV’. 
Morris, David Carmarthen 
Mostyn, Hn. E. M. L. Flintshire 








N. | 


Farrer, James Durham, 8. | Mundy, William ..... Derbyshire, 8. 
Fergus, John Fifeshire | Muntz, George F. Birmingham 
Floyer, John Dorsetshire | Newdegate, Chas. N.. Warwickshire, V 
Foley, J. H. Hodgetts Worcestersh. E. O'Brien, Sir L. Bart. .Clare Co. 
Forbes, William Stirlingshire O'Connor, Feargus. .. Nottingham 


Oswald, Alexander 
Palmer, Robert . . 
Pearson, Charles 


Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, James M. 
Gladstone, Hon. W.1 


Kast Ketford, &e. 
Wenlock 
Oxford University 


.. Ayrshire 
... Berkshire 
Lambeth 





Gooch, Edward 8. Suffolk, EB. Perfect, Robert . Lewes 
Greenall, Gilbert Warrington Plumptre, John P. ...Aent, EB. 
Grosvenor, Lord Robt. Widdleser David Montgomery 
Halsey, Thomas P Herts Pusey, Philip Berkshire © 


Richards, Richard 
Robartes, T. Jas. A 
Scott, Hon. Francis 
Smith, John Abel 
Smyth, John Geo. or 
Stanley, Edward .....Cumberland, /¥” 
Stanton, W. I Stroud 
Strickland, Sir G. Bt.. Preston 
Sullivan, Michael Ailkenny 
Tenison, Edward K. . Leitrim 
Tollemache, John Cheshire, 8 
Turner, George James Coventr 
Verney, Sir H. Bt Be dford. 
Villiers, Hop. F. W.C. Weymouth 
Welby, Glynne Earl .. Grantham 
Williams, John . Macclesfield 


Merionethshi 

Cornwall, B. 
Berwickshire 
Chichester 


Hamilton, G. A. . Dublin Univer. 
Hastie, Alexander Glasgow 

lastie, Archibald Paisley 

Headlam, Thomas E.. Vewcastle-on- Tyne 
Heald, James Stockport 
Hildyard, T. B. I Nottinghamsh. 8. 
Hodves, Thos. Law. .Aent, W. 
Horsman, Edward Cockermouth 
Hotham, Lord ‘ lork, B. Riding 
Jermyn, Rt. Hn. Earl Bury St. Edmund's 
Tetersfield 
Waterford Co. 
Bodmin 
Staffordshire, 8. 
Sethirkshire 
Lanarkshire 
Wiltshire, N. 


Names of the Minority. 


Iloward, In. E. G. G. Morpeth 
Hume, Joseph Montrose, &c. 
Jervis, Sir J... Chester 
Lewis, G. Cornewall . . Herefordshir« 


Keating, Robert 
Lacy, Henry Charles 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lockhart, Allan E.. 
Lockhart, William 
Walter 


ong, 


Armstrong, Sir A. Bt. Aing’s Co 
Baines, M. T Hail 

Bellew, Richard M. .. Louth Co, 
Berkeley, M. F. PF. Gloucester 


Boyle, Lt.-Col. R E.. Frome | Lushington, Charles . estminster 
Brown, William Lancashire, S. | Mackie, John ..... Kireudbright 
Burke, Sir T. J. Bt. .. Galway Ce. Mackinnon, Wm. A. Lymington 


Carter, John B. Winchester Maule, Rt. Hon. Fox. Perth 


Cavendish, Hon. C. C. Bucks Melgund, Viset . Greenock 
Cobden, Richard York, W. Rid. | Moffatt, George Dartmouth 
Craig, Sir Wm. G.... Edinburgh | Nugent, Lord, Aylesbury 


Dundas, Admiral J Greenwich 
Ebrington, Viscount... //ymouth 


Elliot, Hon. J. E.. Roxburghshire 


O'Connell, Morgan J. Aerry 
Packe, Charles W. Leicestershire, S. 
| Palmerston, Viscount 7'iverton 








, William ......Cork | Parker, John . Sheffield 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Bt. Londonderry | Rich, Henry Richmond 
Fordyce, Capt. A. D.. Aberdeen Russell, Lord John .. London 


Forster, Matthew Berwick 
Fortescue, Chichester Louth 
Fortescue, Hon. J. W. Barnstaple 
Fox, William J Oldham 
Grace, Oliver D. Jno. Roscommon 
Graham, Sir J. R. G. . Ripon 
Granger, Thomas C.. . Durham 
Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir G. Vorthumb. N. 
Grey, Ralph William . Tyne mouth 
Hall, Sir Benj. Bt. Marylebone 
Hawes, Benjamin Kinsale | Tuffnell, Henry Devonport 
Hayter, Hon. W.G.. . ells | Walmsley, Sir Joshua. Bolton 


Henry, Alexander Lancashire, S. | Walter, John Nottingham 


Russell, Francis C. H. Bedfordshire 
Salwey, Col. Henry... Ladlow 
Scully, Francis .. Tipperary 
Sheil, Rt. Hn. R. L.. . Dungarvan 
Somerville, Sir W. M.. Drogheda 
Stanstield, W. R.C Huddersfic a 

| Tanecred, H. W. Banbury 
Thompson, Lt.-Col. T. Bradford 

| Thompson, George Tower Hanilets 
Thornely, Thomas Wolverhampton 


Ileywood, James Lancashire, N. | Willyams, Humphry . 7ruro 
Heyworth, Lawrence. Derby Wilson, James .... Westbury 
Hill, Lord A. M. C. Eresham | Wilson, Matthew . Clitheroe 


| Wood, Rt. Hn. Sir C. Halifax 

| Wyvill, Marmaduke. . Richmond 

the Abse nt, 
Bremridge, Richard, . Barnstaple 
Bright, John. . .. Manchester 
Brisco, Musgrave Hastings 
Broadley, Henry ..... York, B. Riding 
Broadwood, Henry Bridgewater 
Brocklehurst, John... Macelesfield 
Brockman, E. D. llythe 
Brooke, Lord Warwick, 8. 
brooke, Sir A. Bart. . Fermanagh Co. 
Brown, Humphrey Tewkesbury 

| Browne, Robert D....Mayo Co. 
Bruce, Lord Ernest . . Marlborough 
Bruen, Col. H Carlow Co. 
Buck, Lewis William . Devonshire, N. 
Bulkeley, Sir Rich. B. Anglesey 
Buller, Sir J. B. Y. Bt. Devonshire, S. 
Bunbury, Capt. W. B. Carlow Co. 
Bunbury, E. Herbert. Bury St. Edmund's 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Bt. New Shoreham 
surroughes, Hen. N.. Norfolk, B. 
Busiield, William Bradford 
Butler, Pierce 8. Kilkenny Co. 
Cabbell, Benj. Bond. . Boston 


Lincoln 
Cumberland, E. 


Hobhouse, Thos. B. 
Howard, Lion. C. W 
Names of 
Lyme Regis 
Ipswich 
Cambridge 
Glamorganshire 
Sta ffordsh. N. 
Cockermouth 


Surrey, E. 


Adair, Hugh E 
Adair, R. A. 5. 
Adare, Visct.. 
Adderley, Chas. B. 
Aglionby, Henry A 
Alcock, Thomas .. 
Alexander, Nath.. Antrim Co, 
Alford, Visct. Bedfordshire 
Anson, Lt.-Col. Hn. G.Staffordsh. S 
Anson, Viscount Lichfield 
Anstey, Thos. C. Youghal 
Archdall, Capt. M Fermanagh Co. 
Arkwright, George Leominster 
Lancaster 
Arundel, Earl of. . Arundel 
Bagge, William Norfolk, W. 
Bagot, Hon. William . Denbighshire 
Bagshaw, John Harwich 
Bailey, Joseph . Brecknockshire 
Bailey jun. Joseph .. . Zerefordshire 
Baillie, Henry James . Laverness-shire 
Baldock, E. H. Shrewsbury 
Baldwin, Charles B. . Totnes Campbell, Hon. W. F.. Cambridge 

Bankes, George ... Dorsetshire Cardwell, Edward Liverpool 

Baring, Major Hen. B. Marlborough Carew, Wim. H. Pole. Cornwall, E. 
Baring, Sir T. F. Bt. . Portsmouth Castlereagh, Vise. Downshire 

Baring, Thomas Huntingdon Caulfield, Col. J. M... Armagh Co. 
Baring, Hon. Francis. 7ietford Cavendish, Hn. G. H. Derbyshire, N. 
Barnard, Edw. G. Greenwich Cavendish, W. G.. Peterborough 
Barrington, Viscount. Berkshire | Cayley, E. Stillingfleet . York, N. Riding 
Barron, Sir H. Bart. .//aterford | Chandos, Marq. of Buckingham 

Bass, M. Thos. Derby Chaplin, Wm. J. Salisbury 

Beckett, William Charteris, Hon. F Haddingtonshire 
Bell, Matthew | Chatterton, Colonel . . Cor 

Bell, John Chichester, Lord J Belfast 

Benbow, John Cholmely, Sir M. J. Bt. Lincolushire, N. 
Benett, John . Christopher, Robt. A. Lincolnshire, N. 
Christy, Samuel Newcas.-vn.-Lyme. 


Northumb. S. 
This sh 
Dudley 
Wiltshire, 8. 


serkeley, Hn. F. U.P. Bristol Clay, Jaiaes Hull 

Berkeley, Hon. G. ¢ Gloucestersh., W. Clay, Sir W. Bart Tower Hamlets 
Berkeley, C. LG... Cheltenham Clements, Hon, C. 8... Leitrim 
Bernal, Ralph. Rochester Clerk, Sir G. Bart... .Dorer 
Bernard, Viscount Bandon Bridge Clifford, Lt.-Col. H.. . Hereford 
Best, J. ' Kidderminster Clive, Hon. R.H.. Shropshire, 8. 
Birch, Sir T. B. Bt... Liverpool Clive, Henry Bayley. . Ludlow 


Blackall, Maj. 8. W. 
Blackstone, Wm. 8. 


Longford 
Wallingford 


Cochrane, A. D. R. W. Bridport 
Cockburn, A. J. E Southampton 


Blair, Stephen Bolton Cocks, Thomas 8. Reigate 
Blake, Martin J. Galway Codrington, Sir C. Bt. Gloucestersh. B. 
Blakemore, R. Wells Coke, Hon. E. K.....2 Norfolk, W. 


| Cole, Hon. H. A... 
Colebrooke, Sir T.. 
Coles, Henry B.,... 

| Collins, William .... 
Compton, Henry C 
Copeland, Ald. W. T . Stoke-on-Trent 
Corbally, M. E... Meath Co. 
Corry, Rt. Hn. H.T.L. Tyrone Co. 


Enniskillen 

. Taunton 
indovei 
Warwick 
Hampshire, 8. 


Blewitt, R. James Monmouth, &e. 
Boldero, Capt. H. G.. Chippenham 
Bouverie, Hon. E. P.. Ai/marnock, &c. 
Bowles, Rear-Ad. W . Launceston 
Boyd, John Coleraine 
Brackley, Visct Staffordshire, N. 
Bramston, Thos. W.. Esser, 8S. 
Brand, Thomas ..... . /ertfordshire 
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Cot Hon Carrickfergus 
( r, Hon, W. F.,. Hertford 
( w.s Rochdale 
( er, RB Liskeard 
( , William Andover 
u . Raikes Northampton 
s, Herbert M.. . Rye 
Dalry mple, Capt. J Wigtonshire 
Damer, Rt. Hon. Col. . Dorchester 
lushwood, Sir G Wycombe 
avie, Sir H.R.1 Bt. Haddington 
Dawson, Hon. T. V... Monaghan 
Deedes, William Kent, East 
Ik on, John E Malton 
Db reux, John T. Wearford 
IYEyneourt, Chas. T. Lambeth 
Di <, Quintin. Aylesburu 
Disraeli, Benjamin Bucks 
ivett, Edward ete 
el. , Fm Whitehall. Shropshire, N. 
Dodd, George Vaidston 
Douglas, Sir C. | Warwich 


Norwicel 


Warcham 


Dou 





Marquis of 
J.8. W. S.F 





Dra 

Drumlanrig, Visct Dumfriesshire 
Drummond, Henry Surrey, VV 
Duckworth, Sir J. B. pair 

Duke, Sir James La t 

duncan, Viscount Bath 

Du scombe, Thos. 8, . Finsbury 
Duncombe, Capt. A. . 2. Retford, &e. 
Duncombe, Hon. O. . York, N. Riding 
Dundas, George Linlithgowshire 
Dundas, Sir David Sutherlandshire 
yunne, Lt.-Col. F. P.J’ertarlington 
iu Pré, Caledon G Bucks 


East, Sir James B. Bt. Winchester 


Egerton, Sit . tart. Cheshire, 8S. 
Egerton, W. Cheshire, N. 
Ellice, Rt. Hon. E Corentry 

Ellice jun. Edward Andrews, &¢. 
Ellis, John Leicester 
Emlyn, Visct Pembrokeshire 
Enfield, Viscount Chatham 
Estcourt, Lt.-Col. J. . Devizes 
Euston, Earl of .. Thetford 
Evans, Sir De Lacy... Westminster 
Evans, John Haverfordwest 
Evelyn, W. J Surrey, W. 
Ewart, William Dumfries, &c. 


Werford Co. 
Leicestershire, N. 
Huntingdonshire 


Fagan, James 
Farnham, Edward B. 
Fellows, Edward 


Ferguson, Lt.-Col. R. Kirkaldy, &c. 
Filmer, Sir E. Bart Kent, W. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W Queen's C 
Fitzroy, Hon. Henry.. Lewes 
Fitzwilliam, Hon. G. . Peterborough 
Forester, Hn. G. C.W. Wenlock 


Longford 
Bererly 
Weymouth 


Roscommon 


Fox, R. Maxwell 

Fox, Sackville W. L 
Freestun, Col. W. L. 
French, Fitzstephen 


Frewen, C. H Susser, EB. 

Fuller, Augustus I Sussex, I 

Gibson, Rt. Hn. T. M. Manche 

Glyn, George Carr Avnudal 

Goddard, Ambrose L. Crick/ade 

Gordon, Rear-Ad. fherdeenshire 
Gore, W. Ormeby Shropshire, N 
Gore, W. R. 0. Sligo Co 
Goulburn, Rt. Hn. H. Cambridge Univer. 


Granby, Marquis of... Stamford 


Grattan, Henry Meath Co, 
Greene, Capt. John Kilkenny 
Greene, Thomas Lancaster 
Grenfell, Charles P. . . Prestor 
Grenfell, Charles W.. .Sand 

Grogan, Edward Triblin 
Grosvenor, Earl of Chester 
Guernsey, Lord Warwickshire, 8. 
Guest, Sir J. Jno. Bt.. Merthyr Tydeil 
Gwyn, Howel Penryn and Falm. 
Hale, Robert B Gloucestersh. W. 
Halford, Sir H. Bart. . Leicestershire, 8 
Hall, Colonel John Buckingham 
Hallyburton, Lord J.. Forfarshire 
Hamilton, J. H Dublin Co. 
Hamilton, Lord ¢ Tyrone ¢ 
Hanmer, Sir John, Bt. Flint, & 
Harcourt, G.G.\ Orfi hi 
Hardcastle, Jos. A Colchester 





Harris, Hon. EB. A. J.. Christchurch 

Harris, Richard Leicester 

Hatchell, John Win 

Hayes, Sir FE. 8. Bt... Donegal Co 

Heatheoat, Jolin lirerton 
Rutland 
Devizes 


Great Grimsby 
Oxfordshire ~ 
Kerry 
Wiltshire, S 
° Stamford 











Lord Alfred. . Brighton 
Hildy: ud, Robert ( Whitehaven 
Hill, Lord Edwin Downshire 
Hindley, Chark ishton-un .-Lyne. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. B. Harwich 
Hodges, Thomas ‘I Rochester 
Hodgson, Willm. N. . Car/isie 
Hogg, Sir James W.. . Honiton 
Holland, Robert Hastings 
Hood, Sir A. Bart Somersetshire, W. 
Hope, Sir John, Bart. Edinburghshire 
Hope, Henry Thos Gloucester 
Hope, Alex. Jas. B. .. Maidstone 
Hornby, John Blackburn 
Houldsworth, ‘I Vottinghamsh. N. 
Howard, Lord : —¥- Horsham 
Howard, Hon. Jas. K. Malmesbury 


Carlisle 

Wicklow Co, 
Sunderland 
Carnarvon 
Southwark 
Gateshead 
Lymington 
Oxford University 


Howard, Philip it 
Howard, Sir Ralph, Bt 
Hudson, Georg 
Hughes, William B. 
Humphery, Ald. Jno 
Hutt, William ... 
Hute hins, E. J. 

Inglis, Sir R. Hy¢ arry 
Jac kson, William 
Jocelyn, Viscount... 
Johnstone, Sir J.V. B. 
Jones, Capt. T.... 
Keogh, William .. 
Ker, Richard 


King’s Lynn 
Scarborough 
Londonder ry Co. 
Athlone 
Downpatrick 


Newcastle-un.-Lne. 


| Mahon, 


Kerrison, Sir E. Bt 
Kershaw, James 
Kildare, Marquis of 
King, Hon. P. J 
Knight, FP. Winn 
Knightley, Sir C. Bt 
Knox, Lt.-Col. B 
Labouchere, Henry 


Eye 

Stockport 

Kildare Co, 
Surrey, E. 
Worcestersh. W. 
Northamptonshire 
Great Marlow 
Zaunton 





Langston, James H.. . Oxford 
Lascelles, Hon. E. Ripon 
Lascelles, William 8.. Anaresborough 
Law, Hon. C. } Cambridge Univ. 
Lawless, Hon. C. J... Clonmel 

Legh, Geo. Cornwall. Cheshire, 
Lemon, Sir Chas. Bt.. Corniwal/, W. 
Lennard, Thomas B. . Maldon 
Lennox, Lord A. G... New Shorcham 
Lennox, Ld.G.C. H.G. Chichester 
Leslie, Charles P. Monaghan Co 
Lewis, Sir T. F. Bt. .. Radnor 
Lincoln, Earl of Falkirk, &« 
Lindsay, Lieut.-Col. J.Wigan 
Littleton, Hon. Ed. . . Walsall? 

Loch, James Wick, &e. 
Locke, Joseph Honiton 


Devonshire, 8. 
Westmoreland 
Cumberland, IV. 


Lopes, Sir R. Bart. 
Lowther, Hon. H. C. 
Lowther, Henry 
Lygon, Hon. H. B 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnamara, W. N.. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Neill, Duncan 
Magan, Wm. H. 
Maher, Nicholas 
Mahon, O'Gorman . 
Viscount 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Mangles, R. Donnelly 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Manners, Lord John 


*eeblesshire 
Clare Co, 
Dundalk 
Argyllshire 
Westmeath 
Tipperary 
Ennis 
Hertford 
Bewdley 
Guildford 
Leicestershire, N. 
Cambridgeshire 
Colchester 





March, Ear] of Susser, W. 
Marshall, J. Garth Leeds 
Marshall, William ... Cumberland, E. 
Martin, John Tewkesbury 

| Martin, C. Wykeham. Newport, J. 1. 
Martin, Samuel Pontefract 


| Milton, Viscount 


} O'Flaherty, 


| Renton, 


| Rieardo, J 
| Ricardo, Osman 


Masterman, John London 

Matheson, Alex Inverness 
Matheson, James Ross & Cromarty 
Matheson, Lt.-Col. T. Ashburton. 
Maunsell, Col. T. P.. .Northamptonsh.N. 


Maxwell, Hon. J. P 
Meux, Sir H. Bart. 
Miles, Philip W.S%.. 
Miles, William 
Milnes, Richard M 


Caran Co. 
Hertfordshire 
Bristol 
Somersetshire, BE. 
Pontefract 
Wicklow 
Bridport. 


Mitchell, Thomas A. 








Molesworth, Sir W.. Southwark 
Monsell, William Limerick 
Moore, Geo Mayo Co. 
Morgan, H. Knox G.. Werford Co. 
Morgan, Ch. Oct. 8 Vonmouthshire 
Morison, Major-Gen. . (Yackhmannan, &c. 
Mowatt, Francis Penryn and Falm., 
Mulgrave, Earl of Scarborough 
Mullit JI-K Cirencester 
Mure, Col. W Renfrewshire 
Naas, Lord Kildare Co. 
Napier, Joseph Dublin Univer. 
Neeld, John (ricklade, &c. 
Neeld, Joseph Chippenham 
Newport, Viscount Shropshire, 8. 
Newry, Viset Newry 
Nicholl, Rt. Hon. J., .Cardiff, &c. 
Nocl, Hon. G. James. Rutland 
Norreys, Lord Oxfordshire 
Norreys, Sir D. J. Bt.. Mallow 
Northland, Viset. Dungannon 
Nugent, Sir P. Bt Westmeath 
O'Brien, John Limerick 
O’Brien, Sir Timothy .Cashel 
O'Connell, John. Limerick 
O'Connell, Maurice,. . 7ra/ee 


Galway 
Northumb. 8 


y, Anthony 
Ogle, Savile C. H 


Ord, William Newcastle-on- Tyne 
Osborne, Ralph B Viddleses 
Ossulston, Lord. Northumbert. N 
Owen, Sir John, Bt... Pembroke 
Paget, Lord Alired I. Lichfield 
Paget, Lord Clarence .Sandivick 
Paget, Lord George Beaumaris 
Pakington, Sir J. 8... Droitwich 
Palmer, Roundell Piymouth 
Patten, John Wilson. Lancashire, NV 
Pechell, Capt. Sir G. . Brighton 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. . Tamworth 
Peel, Frederick Leominster 
Peel, Col. Jonathan . . Juntingdon 


Pelham, Hon. 
Pendarves, 

Pennant, 
Peto, Samuel Morton 
Philips, Sir G. R. Bt. 


Boston 
Cornwall, W 
( ol } Car narronshi 
Norwich 

Pook 


Dudley 
WwW 


Pigot, Sir Robt. Bt Bridgnorth 
Pigott, Francis Reading 
Pilkington, James Blackburn 
Pinney, William Somerset, EF 
Plowden, Wm. H.C. . Newport, I. W. 
Portal, Melvill: Hants, N. 
Powell, Col. V Cardiganshire 
Power, Maurice M. D. Cork Co. 
Power, Nich. M. Waterford 
Powlett, LordW. J. F. St. Ives 
Price, Sir Robt. Bt Hereford 
Prime, Pichard Susser, W. 


Cardigan, &e. 
t. Alban's 
irmagh 
Windsor 
Suffolk, B. 
Berwick 

St. Alban’s 
Dublin 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Worcester 


Pryse, Loveden 
Raphael, Alexander 
Rawdon, Lt.-Col. J. Du 
Reid, Col. G. A 
Rendlesham, Lord 
J. Campbell 
Repton, Geo. W. J. 
Reynolds, John 

ohn L.. 


Rice, Edw. Royd Dover 

| Robinson, George R. . Poole 

} Roche, E. Burke Cork Co. 

| Roebuck, John A. Sheffield 
Romilly, Sir J.. Devonport 
Romilly, Fred. Canterbury 


Worcestershire, W. 


| the 





Rothschild, Baron 
Rufford, I ae “is 
Rumbold, C. 
Rushout, C a Geo 


London 
Worcester 

. Great Yarmouth 
Worcester, EB. 
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The probability is that Lord Ashley feels as much surprise as anybody 
at the practical turn which Ministers have given to his motion, for he 
does not seem to have known his own mind; and, amidst the complica- 
tions which have arisen out of the vote, it will be difficult for his Lord- 
ship to show that he dealt fairly by the House or the country. This 
does not amount to anything like an excuse for the culpable indifference 
displayed by the Absentees, whose names will now become the object of 
attention ; but it adds largely to Lord Ashley’s responsibility, and has a 
good deal to do with the question of reconsideration. Lord Ashley did 
not deviate from the usual course in so far as putting notices on the offi- 
cial “paper” was concerned ; but the notices were deceptive. The first 
notice which appeared before Easter was to this effeet— 

* An address to the Crown on the subject of employment in the Pest- 
oftices of the United Kingdom on the Sabbath-day.” 


On the Saturday morning of each week, an official list is published of 
the bills and motions to be discussed on the following week. On Satur- 


day the 25th of May, the list so published contained as the first business 
for Thursday evening the 30th, Lord Ashley's Post-office motion; but 
the terms were changed 

“To bring before the House the question of the total cessation of Sunday 
labour in the Post-oftices of the United Kingdom.” 

This is a much less definite intimation than the first; and in practice 
is understood to go no further than a mere statement of a case. But on 
the morning of the day fixed for the disc ussion, the follow ing appeared on 
the Notice-paper— 

“To move an address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to take such 
measures as shall stop, throughout the U nited kingdom, the collection and 
delivery of letters, and also the transmission of mails, on the Lord’s Day.” 

But the vote was not taken upon this. Lord Ashley, whilst speaking, 
announced another change— 

* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, representing the 
great desire which exists in all parts of the kingdom for an extension of that 
rest on the Lord’s Day which 1s afforded in the London Post-oftice to the 
Post-oftices of the provincial towns; and praying that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the collection and delivery of letters shall 
in future entirely cease on Sunday in all parts of the kingdom 

* And also, that her Majesty will cause an inquiry to be made as to how 
far, without injury to the publie service, the transmission of the mails on 
the Lord’s Day might be diminished, or entirely suspended.” 

Upon this the vote was taken, and the majority in its favour was 25, 
Ministers do not say they were taken by “ surprise” themselves, but that 
House was. Well, if the y had all their wits about them, how came 
it that 17 Members were absent upon whose votes they have a right to 
calculate in virtue of official employment? Had the whip been applied 
there, the majority would have been reduced to 8, 

Excuses for absence, more or less valid, will no doubt be heard of on 
the part of gentlemen anxious to stand well with their constituents and to 
testify to their continued adherence to principle. For example, Mr. 
Hugh Edward Adair desires us to mention that he paired off “ against ” 
the motion with Colonel Reid. Other gentlemen no doubt occupied a 
similar position. In some instances accident interfered; as in the case 
of Sir William Molesworth, who attended the morning sitting, went home 
to dinner, and returned to vote against the motion, but too late, the divi- 
sion having taken place at an unusually early hour, 





Tuer Conripence Vore. 

The hundred-and-six Members who subscribed five guineas apicce to- 
wards Lord Palmerston’s portrait, came well up to the Confidence- vote 
on Saturday morning. There were only four absent—Captain Townsend, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Nicholas Power, and Mr. Loveden Pryse. One hun- 
dred ratified by their vote the compliments embodied in the presentation- 
address; two went off at a tangent; Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Henry 
Barron. Sir Robert, indeed, subscribed under considerable ¢« —_- meen 
but so did Sir Thomas Acland, Sir Edward Buxton, and Mr. William 
Evans, and yet they voted with the portrait. Sir Henry Barron must 
have gone by mistake into the wrong lobby. Many of the subscribers 
joined Lord and Lady Palmerston, and “a brilliant circle of the nobility,” 
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at the family mansion in Carlton Gardens, on the evening of the vote,—a 
fitting consummation of the labours and anxieties of the week. Of the 
members of the Government, and others who hold official and courtly 
office, not one was absent ; forty-one voted confidence in themselves and 
their patrons—one said No! This is Mr. George Dodd, one of the Gentle- 
men of her Majesty’s Privy Chamber; who has a curious habit of voting 
oftencr against Ministers than with them. 


Letters to the Editar. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 
London, 3d July 1850. 

Srr—Three or four centuries ago, it was the almost universal opinion 
within the realm of England, that the Pope had the power of deposing kings ; 
Scripture being of course represented as the authority. 

If an individual, or even a considerable number of individuals, had stood 
up to oppose this doctrine on the ground that they did not like it; if they 
had stated that it interfered with their interests or their pleasures, that 
they hated fast-days, disliked celibacy, and found hair shirts and penance to 
be their utter aversion ; it is plain that all they would have got by it would 
have been to be set down as irreligious opposers of the truth, and he would 
have been lucky if they had escaped the temporal fires which in those days 
were kept for the purification of creeds and practice. 

But at last arose the men who went to the fountain-head and said, “ We 
deny that the Scriptures establish the Pope’s supremacy over kings at all. 
We aver on the contrary, that they establish the subordination of everybody 
to the civil and political authority. And we nail this thesis on the doors of 
the church, intending to abide by it in any event that shall befall.” 

A few of them were burnt en passant ; but everybody knows what finally 
was the result. Just so will it be in the present Sabbath controversy ; with 
due deductions for the difference of times. Men who believe the Apostle 
in preference to the Member for Bath, and the Reformers of the Church 
rather than the Secretaries to the Sunday Observance Societies, may have ill 
names given them, and perhaps be turned out of larliament; but the result 
will be in the main the same. 

The interests concerned in looking into the matter are beginning to be 
serious. In a country where every peasant has the authority appealed to in 
his hands, there was danger in attempting to burke the fact, that the Apostle 
from whom we Gentiles derive our rules for faith and conversation, has 
fairly told us that Sabbath-keeping and not Sabbath-breaking is the malwm 
prohibitum to Christians. That the observance of the Sabbath was directed 
to the followers of Moses in a certain text, is as plain as that cireumcision 
and other observances are declared in half a dozen more to be “statutes for 
ever,” and “ everlasting covenants.” How the theologians get over these 
** statutes for ever,”’ it is not for us to say; but the one thing we do know, 
is that we are not circumcised, and this through the direct command and 
pee aggs of the same Apostle that has forbidden Sabbatical observances of 
all kinds. 

The early Church obeyed the Apostolic injunction; and it is not denied 
that in the Apostolic times and writings there is no trace of anything like 
Sabbatical observance, but the whole is as completely wiped from the scene 
as restrictions about meats were by Peter’s vision of the sheet. The early 
Christians made a kind of festival of the first day of the week, in comme- 
moration of the Resurrection ; as is testified, among other things, by the re- 

rettable fact that they are found rebuked for some of those excesses to which 
lestivitics in all ages have been liable. The first appearance of the Sab- 
batical antichristianism, is stated by a well-informed and liberal Catholic 
writer in the provincial press, to have been about the year 1200, when an 
inmate of the monastery at Jerusalem announced that he had been com- 
manded in a vision to preach the observance of the first day of the week as 
the Sabbath, and a Norman Abbot conveyed the tidings across the Channel. 
To such strange sources do we owe the stoppage of our posts in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Protestant Reformers all stoutly resisted the imposition of Sunday as 
the Sabbath. The Confession of Augsburg in 1530, drawn up by the princes 
of Germany, and the act from which the name of Protestant was taken, enu- 
merates the “ observatio diei Dominici, Paschatis, Pentecostes, et similium 
Seriarun et rituum,” among the “ Hujusmodi disputationes quid sunt aliud 
nisi laquei conscientiarum ?’ (See Confession of Augsburg, in Library of 
Brit. Mus.). Calvin is strong on the point, of all that was ceremonial about 
the Sabbath having been abolished by the coming of Christ. (Jnsfit. 
Christiane Religionis, Geneva 1608. 2. 8. 31.). And Luther says, “ But if 
anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake ; if anywhere any one 
sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation ; then I order you to work on 
it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it—to do anything that shall re- 
prove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and lberty.”” (See Zadle 
Talk of S. T. Coleridge. II. 316.) 

The Church of England, in its Catechism, ignores the fourth Jewish Com- 
mandment. In its summary of duties derived from the Commandments, it 
refuses even to hint the existence of a duty upon this point. It will not so 
much as intimate to a parish apprentice that there is such a thing as Sab- 
bath- breaking or the contrary. It is true that in the Homilies a move is made 
upon the Sabbath; but there is no limit to what may be found in a Church 
constituted as the Church of England was, if bye introductions of all kinds 
are to be considered as valid. The notorious fact is that the Church was a 
compromise, the work of many heads, each struggling to introduce some- 
thing of his own; and consequently its doctrines are to be gathered from the 
ey of most formal introduction, and not of the least. But nobody can 

oubt that the Catechism is a more formal introduction than a homily; the 
first being the responsible work of the whole, while the other was likely to 
be left to the zeal of individuals. And the consequence is, that by standing 
upon bye places of the Church’s formulas, appearances may be found of 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, absolution, marriage if not a sacra- 
ment attempted to be attached to a sacrament, as exemplified by the refusal 
of a clergyman to marry because the party had not been confirmed, and 
consequently could not be regularly admitted to the eucharist, and the cast- 
ing out of devils authorized by the 72d Canon (see Canons, in Brit. Mus.) 
on authority first had in writing from the bishop; all instances, where the 
national creed goes along with the formal and well-advised declaration of 
doctrine, and not with the accidental. 

Add to this the authority of leading churchmen, Paley, Arnold, Whately, 
Wilberforce, (not the bishop but his progenitor,) and the mass of evidence 
will be to — that the observance of one day in seven is nothing but a 
question of civil convenience and expediency, and in fact one of the cases 
where expediency is allowed to over-ride the literal directions of Serip- 
ture,—as in the instances of oath-taking, going to law, not turning the 
other cheek when smitten upon the first, nor consenting that he who would 
take our cloak should take our coat also. 

hen che press, which has at last found itself involved in the general 
danger, will take up the question in this view, and make the scales fall from 
the eyes of the blind among society, the rest will be easily accomplished ; 
and it is most probable that, as in so many other instances, the end will be 
+ toe from the tyranny of a grand untruth, and accumulated good to 














THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT BILL. 
London, 4th July 1850. 

Str—Public attention has been so entirely engrossed by the exciting de- 
bates on Foreign Policy, that the progress of the Australian Bill has of late 
attracted little notice; and I think therefore it may not be altogether in- 
opportune to state briefly the effect of the amendments made by the Lords. 

n the first place, an entirely new clause has been inserted as to the quali- 
fication of voters in New South Wales; the effect of which is to lower the 
existing amount by one half, substituting a freehold estate of the value of 
100/. and a house of 10/. annual value, instead of 200/. and 20/. respect- 
ively ; and to create in addition a new franchise, by extending the right of 
voting to licensees under the Crown, and possessors of leasehold estates of 
10/7. yearly value under leases having at the time of voting not less than 
three years to run. By a subsequent clause, the whole of these provisions are 
extended to the other Australian Colonies. 

In the next place, the whole of the clauses providing for the formation of 
a Federal Assembly are abandoned. 

Lastly, in the 32d clause as it stands in the amended bill, by which powers 
are given to the Colonial Legislatures to amend their constitutions, the words 
“‘and generally to vary in any manner not hereinbefore authorized the con- 
stitution of such Legislative Councils respectively’’"—which would have made 
it lawful for the Councils to oust the nominee members and establish single 
elective Chambers—are struck out. 

These are the main alterations which I have been able to discover. I 
omit all notice of various minor alterations, because they do not materially 
affect the bill. Now, Sir, it must strike any one who has taken any interest 
in the subject, that here are alterations of very great importance. I will 
advert briefly to cach in succession. 

The alteration in the franchise is, I doubt not, mainly due to the admirable 
ne of Mr. Lowe, in which he so forcibly depicted the evils arising from 
the present franchise, which has thrown so large a preponderance of politi- 
cal power in New South Wales into the hands of the convicts and their de- 
scendants, to the exclusion of the great stockholders, the most wealthy and 
respectable class in the colony. It would have been difficult indeed to an- 
swer his demonstration of the utter folly of supposing that a Legisla- 
ture elected on the present franchise would take the power out of the hands 
of their own constituents to give it to their political and social opponents. The 
only wonder is that Lord Grey did not find all this out before. One is lost 
in astonishment that, notwithstanding such eloquent despatch-writing, and 
such solemn consultation with a Committee of the Privy Council and other 
high functionaries, these very commonplace considerations, which would ap- 
pear to be the very a-b-c of the matter, should have altogether escaped his 
notice until the last moment, when his bill was about to become law. 
But when we pass from this to the abandonment of the Federal scheme, 
wonder becomes almost incredulity; and still more when we consider the 
peculiar circumstances under which it was abandoned. It was only on Fri- 
day June the 14th, that Lord Grey himself was so firmly convinced that 
this Federal Assembly was an indispensable institution for the Australian 
Colonies, that he divided the House of Lords upon it, and actually carried it 
through by a triumphant majority of one; and yet, after surmounting all 
this opposition, like another Saturn he ruthlessly devours his own offspring, 
the fruit of so much anxious care and labour, just as it is at length about 
to attain maturity. It would be curious to speculate upon the astonishment 
of Mr. Hawes at finding the scheme, which he was ordered so ob- 
stinately to defend in the House of Commons, abandoned by his chief 
in the House of Lords in the moment of victory. Or perhaps he was 
in the secret, and it was only a Colonial Office sham from beginning 
to end? The result, however, is this, that the pet scheme, the “ opus 
magnum” of Grey legislation, which the Colonial Secretary has put 
forward as the matured fruit of his meditations, has been withdrawn for 
very shame, lest it should ever by some mischance, or freak of the colonists, 
be carried into effect and expose the incapacity of its author. Yet this, re- 
member, was the plan of which the noble Secretary actually boasted in the 
House of Lords the other day, that if it had been adopted in America, it 
might have prevented or indefinitely postponed the separation of the North 
American Colonies ! 

The other amendment, by which the Colonial Assemblies are prevented 
from framing single elective Chambers, needs very little comment. The 
excuse put forward by Lord Grey, that he did not himself know that the 
words as they originally stood would authorize such a change, can scarcely 
be admitted, when we remember how much stress was laid upon this very 
es in the House of Commons, in order to catch the stray votes of 

Radical Members, who hoped to see their democratic exemplar of a constitu- 
tion adopted in the Colonies, preparatory, I suppose, to its introduction at 
home. However, the alteration was promptly conceded by the Colonial Se- 
cretary ; and it is only a pity, as he was in such a yielding mood, that he 
did not go a little further, and at once divide the Legislative Councils into 
two Chambers, in accordance with the opinion of his own Governors, and 
with all British and American experience. 

Let us see then, as the bill now stands, what is the result of this wonder- 
ful attempt at constitution-making. 

The separation of Port Phillip from New South Wales; an amended fran- 
chise ; the introduction of Legislative Councils, on what I may call the hy- 
brid principle of nominees mixed with the representatives of the people, into 
those Australian Colonies which are not yet blessed with them; the conces- 
sion to these Legislatures of some control over the salaries of officials, except 
the Judges and Governors, and of power to make certain amendments in 
their constitutions subject to the approbation of the Colonial Office, —these 
are the mighty results of the system of Colonial policy so magniloquently 
expounded to the world by the Premier at the beginning of the session. In 
vain do we look for any provision as to the waste lands; in vain for any 
division of Imperial and Colonial powers ; in vain for any concession to the 
colonists of a right of addressing the Queen to remove an unworthy Gover- 
nor; in vain for a Legislature modelled on the double-chamber principle, ac- 
cording to the pattern of Anglo-Saxon legislatures all over the world, and in 
accordance with the loudly-expressed wishes of the people of New South 
Wales; in vain for the slightest curtailment of that unlimited power of 
meddling possessed by the Colonial Office, and exercised to the annoyance of 
British Fe we and the injury of British interests in every corner of our 
Colonial empire. 

It must be admitted, however, that the amendments made by the Lords, 
although they have done nothing to supply the omissions of the bill,— 
which indeed it was scarcely possible to do with such a basis to work upon,— 
have at least greatly reduced its powers of mischief: and this was perhaps 
all that could be expected by the friends of Colonial Reform, in the present 
state of parties, and general indifference about Colonial affairs. I only 
add a hope that those who advocate the cause of Colonial self-government 
will not relax in their efforts; for, if the feeble defence of his measure by 
the Colonial Secretary in the House of Lords may be taken as a sign, there 
is reason to hope that the time may not be very far distant when they will 
be crowned with success. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, X. 
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BOOKS. 


CUMMING’S HUNTING LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Rovateyn Gorpon Cummine of Altyre, a kinsman of Argyle, 
was born with as innate a love for sport as Virgil’s bees for making 
honey. At home he became a first-rate angler, sportsman, and 





deer-stalker; in the pursuit of odlogy he braved the risks of 


the hardy sea-bird fowler—“ descending the loftiest precipices 
with a rope round his waist.” In 1839 he sailed to join his regi- 
ment in India, and laid the foundation of a collection of trophies 
of the chace which has since swelled to gigantic proportions. The 
climate, however, disagreed with Mr. Cumming, and he returned 
to Britain and its sports; till the restrictions of preserves, game- 
keepers, boundaries, and what not, disgusted him. “ Longing 
once more for the freedom of nature and the life of the wild 
hunter—so far preferable to that of the mere sportsman,” he re- 
solved to visit “ the rolling prairies and Rocky Mountains of the 
Far West.” With this view, the sportsman obtained a commis- 
sion in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Companies ; but 
“ speedily discovered that the prospect of getting from the bar- 
rack-square would be small.” He effected an exchange into the 


Cape Riflemen; but neither did this service permit the sort of 


free-and-easy life which he desired. He therefore sold out; and, 
after employing himself in purchasing waggons and oxen, hiring 
servants and preparing arms and outfit, he started from Graham’s 
Town for the interior, in October 1843; and was so well satistied 
with his first adventure, that he passed five successive years alto- 
gether in sporting excursions in the interior of South Africa. 

The direction in which Mr. Cumming travelled from Graham's 
Town was North-north-east. The extent was about thirteen 


degrees of latitude from 34° to 21° South, and about eight of 


longitude—24° to 32° East. Beyond the post of Colesberg and 
the Orange River the country is unsettled; but missionary sta- 
tions are found within one hundred and fifty miles of the Lim- 

po; along whose banks Mr. Cumming proceeded for several 

undred miles, diverging, as was his practice on all occasions, 
to the right or left according as the probability of finding game 
tempted him. Unless long exposure fad blunted the sportsman 
to hardship, and the rugged desert country that intervened be- 
tween the settlements and his hunting-grounds had biassed his 
judgment, the country seems better watered and less sterile than 
one would expect in the heart of Africa in the vicinity of the 
tropic of Capricorn. Nor would it appear to be unhealthy; for 


although Mr. Cumming was attacked by rheumatism and fever, | 


his exposure and exertions must be borne in mind, as well as that 
rheumatism is independent of African malaria. 

Sport and the free life of the hunter, not geographical deserip- 
tion or discovery, were the objects of Mr. Cumming; and he 
enjoyed them to the fullest extent. 
the British frontier various kinds of antelopes, and those strange 
African animals that often combine in themselves the features 
of horse, ox, and stag, were rife. As he advanced, buffaloes, 
hyenas, leopards, lions, rhinoceroses, giraffes, elephants, and at 
last, upon the banks and in the waters of the far Limpopo, the 
hippopotamus and crocodile, rewarded his exertions. And these 
not few and far between, but in numbers which made his attacks 


In the neighbourhood of 





upon the noblest game look more like a battue than hard-working | 


sport. Mr. Cumming has knocked over half-a-dozen elephants or 
more at a time, chased and slaughtered camelopards in like manner, 
killed and carried off hippopotamuses as men do deer at home ; and 
grew so bold that two or three lions were less to him than an over- 
driven ox to a London Alderman. He met the kings of beasts in 
open plain, rode with them, at them, across them, and round them, 
in the execution of his tactics; knocked them over right and left, 
—and, like Coriolanus among the Volscians, alone he did it. Mr. 
Cumming ascribes more courage to the lion than some modern 
travellers have allowed. His narratives certainly support this 
view to some extent; but the courage seems rather the product of 
ignorance. The lion despised the natives; he knew not the power 
and prowess of the Cumming till too late, very often. As soon as 
he “ got a wrinkle” upon the matter, he endeavoured to escape 
his fate. The following is a case adduced in proof of the courage 
of the king of beasts; but it rather shows his skill. It was a de- 
monstration to cover a retreat. 

“ At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as when his partner has 
got small young ones. At that season he knows no fear, and, in the coolest 
and most intrepid manner, he will face a thousand men. A remarkable in- 
stance of this kind came under my own observation which confirmed the re- 

rts I had before heard from the natives. One day, when out elephant- 

unting in the territory of the Baseleka, accompanied by two hundred and 
fifty men, I was astonished suddenly to behold a majestic lion slowly and 
steadily advancing towards us with a dignified step and undaunted bearing, 
the most noble and imposing that can be conceived. Lashing his tail from 
side to side, and growling haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely fixed 
upon us, and displaying a show of ivory well calculated to inspire terror 
amongst the timid Bechuanas, he approached. A headlong flight of the 
two hundred and fifty men was the immediate result; and, in the confusion 
of the moment, four couples of my dogs, which they had been leading, were 
allowed to escape in their couples. These instantly faced the lion; who, 
finding that by his bold bearing he had succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight, now became solicitous for the safety of his little family, with which 
the lioness was retreating in the background. Facing about, he followed 
after them with a haughty and independent step, growling ficreely at the 
dogs which trotted along on either side of him. Three troops of elephants 
ving been discovered a few minutes previous to this, upon which I was 
_* Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South Africa. With No- 
tices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hip- 
opotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre. 

ith Illustrations. In two volumes, “Published by Murray. 








marching for the attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, reserved my 
fire. On running down the hill-side to endeavour to recall my dogs, I ob- 
served for the first time the retreating lioness with four cubs. About twenty 
minutes afterwards, two noble elephants repaid my forbearance.” 

In this instance the monarch and family retreated before the 
hunter; and well would it have been for the lions had they always 
made a run of it when rarer game was not in ken. See what ha 
pee to two out of four, from their committing the error of Sir 


| John Moore in Spain and not sufliciently soon determining upon 


“a movement in retreat.” A report had been brought into camp 
that four kings were holding a royal feast over some slain zebras 
in the neighbourhood. 

** T instantly saddled up two horses, and, directing my. boys to lead after 
me as quickly as possible my small remaining pack of sore-footed dogs, I 
rode forth, accompanied by Carey, carrying a spare gun, to give battle to 
the four grim lions. As I rode out of the peninsula they showed them- 
selves on the bank of the river; and, guessing that their first move would be 
a disgraceful retreat, I determined to ride so as to make them think that I 
had not observed them until I should be able to cut off their retreat from 
the river, across the open vley, to the endless forest beyond. That point 
being gained, I knew that they, still doubtful of my having observed the 
would hold their ground on the river’s bank until my dogs came up, when 
could more advantageously make the attack. 

** I cantered along, holding as if I meant to pass the lions at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, until I was opposite to them, when I altered my course 
and inclined a little nearer. The lions then showed symptoms of uneasi- 
ness; they rose to their feet, and, overhauling us for half a minute, disap- 
peared over the bank. They reappeared, however, directly a little further 
down; and finding that their present position was bare, they walked majes- 
tically along the top of the bank to a spot a few hundred yards lower, where 
the bank was well wooded. Here they seemed half inclined to await my 
attack ; two stretched out their massive arms, and lay down in the grasa, 
and the other two sat up like dogs upon their haunches. Deeming it pro- 
bable that when my dogs came up and I approached they would still retreat 
and make a bolt across the open vley, | directed Carey to canter forward 
and take up the ground in the centre of the vley about four hundred yards 
in advance ; whereby the lions would be compelled cither to give us battle 
or swim the river, which, although narrow, I knew they would be very re- 
luctant to do. 

* T now sat in my saddle, anxiously awaiting the arrival of the dogs; and 
whilst thus momentarily disengaged, I was much struck with the majestie 
and truly appalling appearance which these four noble lions exhibited. ey 
were all been immense males; and I felt, I must confess, a little ner- 
vous, and very uncertain as to what might be the issue of the attack. When 
the dogs came up I rode right in towards the lions. They sprang to their 
feet, and trotted slowly down along the bank of the river, once or twice halt- 
ing and facing about for half a minute. Immediately below them there was 
a small determined bend in the stream, forming a sort of peninsula. Into 
this bend they disappeared; and next moment I was upon them with m 
dogs. They had taken shelter in a dense angle of the peninsula, well shel- 
tered by high trees and reeds. Into this retreat the dogs at once boldly fol- 
lowed them, making a loud barking; which was instantly followed by the 
terrible voices of the lions, which turned about and charged to the edge of 
the cover. Next moment, however, I heard them plunge into the river; 
when I sprang from my horse, and running to the ? of the bank, I saw 
three of them ascending the opposite bank, the dogs following. One of them 
bounded away across the open plain at top speed; but the other two, finding 
themselves followed by the dogs, immediately turned to bay. It was now 
my turn; so taking them coolly right and left with my little rifle, I made 
the most glorious double shot that a sportsman’s heart could desire, dis- 
abling them both in the shoulder before they were even aware of my posi- 
tion ; then snatching my other gun from Carey, who that moment had rid- 
den up to my assistance, I finished the first lion with a shot about the heart, 
and brought the second to a standstill by disabling him in his hind-quarters, 
He quickly crept into a dense, wide, dark green bush, in which for a lon 
time it was impossible to obtain a glimpse of him; at length, a clod of earth 
falling near his hiding-place, he made a move which disclosed to me his 
oper when I finished him with three more shots, all along the middle of 
1is back. Carey swam across the river to flog off the dogs ; and when these 
came through to me I beat up the peninsula in quest of the fourth lion ; 
which had, however, made off. We then crossed the river a little higher u 
and proceeded to inspect the noble prizes I had won. Both lions were well 
up in their years: I kept the skin and skull of the finest specimen, and only 
the nails and tail of the other, one of whose canine teeth was worn down to 
the socket with caries, which seemed very much to have effected his general 
condition,” 

This was distant firing. At times, however, it came to closer 
quarters with elephants, and to positive taction with our travel- 
ler’s first captured hippopotamus, when he performed what he calls 
“a waltz” in the water. 

“1 took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her a mortal 
wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull. She at once 
commenced plunging round and round, and then occasionally remained still, 
sitting for a few minutes on the same spot. On hearing the report of my 
rifle, two of the others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river ; 
they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the water was 
shallow. I was now in a state of very great anxicty about my wounded sea- 
cow, for I feared that she would get down into deep water, and be lost like 
the last one; her struggles were still carrying her down stream, and the 
water was becoming deeper. To settle the matter, I accordingly fired a second 
shot from the bank ; which, entering the roof of her skull, passed out through 
her eye; she then kept continually splashing round and round in a cirele in 
the middle of the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and I did not 
know that the sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure her 
however, overcame all hesitation ; so, divesting myself of my leathers, and 
armed with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, which at first took me up 
to my arm-pits, but in the middle was shallower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very wicked, I halted for a 
moment, ready to dive under the water if she attacked me; but she was 
stunned, and did not know what she was doing; so, running in upon her, 
and seizing her short tail, I attempted to incline her course to land. It was 
extraordinary what enormous strength she still had in the water. 1 could 
not guide her in the slightest ; and she continued to splash, and plunge, and 
blow, and make her circular course, carrying me along with her as if I was 
a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the only 
means of securing my prey, I took out my knife, and, cutting two deep pa- 
rallel incisions through the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin from the 
flesh, so that I could get in my two hands, I made use of this as a 
handle; and after some desperate hard work, sometimes pushing and 
sometimes pulling, the sea-cow continuing her circular course all the time 
and I holding on at her rump like grim Death, eventually I succeeded in 
bringing this gigantic and most powerful animal to the bank. Here the 
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bushman quickly brought me a stout buffalo-rheim from my horse’s neck, 
which I passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behemoth 
toa tree; I then took my rifle and sent a ball through the centre of her 
head, and she was numbered with the dead.” 

These extracts will serve to furnish a notion of the sort of sport 
enjoyed by Mr. Cumming, but will give no idea of its variety, or of 
his adventures; sometimes only the common occurrences of the 
wilderness, at other times incidents pregnant with danger and pri- 
vation, which must have ended fatally to a man less hardy and 
experienced than himself. The novelty of the sports and the 
variety of adventure impart, of course, considerable interest to the 
book ; but its great attraction is its freshness and nature. As soon 
as the reader finds himself across the frontier, he feels himself in a 
new region. The animals, the vegetation, the scenery, the modes 
of living, are all novel and striking—* free as Nature first made 
man”; and the very faults of Mr. Cumming tend to bring out the 
qualities of his subjects. The closest approach to him in subjects 
and adventure is Major Harris; though we think Mr. Cumming 
has the advantage in the wildness and freshness of his scenery, as 
Harris excels Cumming in literary judgment and art. At the 
same time, the coarseness, the repetitions, and the barrack and 
sporting mind of the latter, conjoined as they are with considerable 
vigour and a faculty of observation, seem to give a truer reflex of 
the nature he is describing than the more skilful depiction of 

ris. We luxuriate in the exuberance of animal and (where 
there is water) of vegetable life; we are disposed to place more reli- 
ance upon the pictures of Cumming, save a grain of wonder at 
some of the sporting stories. This reliability is increased by the 
absence of scientific objects, and indeed the author’s unacquaint- 
ance with science, as well as by his perfect apparent openness, not 
merely in his confessions of nervousness but of impositions upon 
the natives by encouraging their superstitions and providing 
them with charms. A less open person, too, would have softened 
the style of his slaughter; for the size of the animals protracts 
their death-struggles, while the lordly lion and the “half- 
reasoning elephant” meet their end with a kind of dignity, or sub- 
mission to destiny, which excites the reader’s sympathy for any- 
thing but their destroyer. This want of literary art leads to 
repetitions of the same kind of thing in his different journies and 
ventures, and to a good deal of minuteness; which, however, 
serves to exhibit more completely the life the author was leading. 

This book is a singular illustration of “ how use doth breed a 
habit ina man.” By long custom Mr. Cumming got to face the 
fiercest beasts of rey, and the mightiest animals—the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus—as a matter of course ; en- 
couraging the idea, that when the civilized mind is seated in a 
sound body, and assisted by machinery, (for a gun is a machine,) 
there is hardly any feat of endurance, exertion, or victory over | 
brute mind and matter, to which it may not be brought. - At last 
he absolutely got to play with danger, but ready at the instant for 
the deadly contlict. 

** As I was examining the spoor of the game by the fountain, I suddenly | 
detected an enormous old rock-snake stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside 
me. He was truly an enormous snake, and, having never before dealt with 
this species of game, I did not exactly know how to set about capturing him. 
Being very anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing to have re- 
course to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick about eight feet long, and 
having lightened myself of my shooting-belt, I commenced the attack. 
Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get him out of his place of refuge: but I 

uled in vain—he only drew his large folds firmer together; I could not 
move him. At length 1 got a rheim round one of his folds about the 
middle of his body, and Kleinboy and I commenced hauling away in good 
earnest. 

“The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, and, sud- 
denly bringing round his head to the front, he sprang out at us like an arrow, | 
with his immense and hideous mouth opened to its largest dimensions ; and 
before I could get out of his way, he was clean out of his hole, and made a 
second spring, throwing himself forward about eight or ten feet, and snapping | 
his horrid fangs within a foot of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, | 
and getting a hold of the green bough I had cut, I returned to the charge. | 

e snake now glided along at top speed : he knew the ground well, and was | 
making for a mass of broken rocks where he would have been beyond my 
reach: but before he could gain this place of refuge, I caught him two or 
three tremendous whacks on the head. He, however, held on, and gained a 

1 of muddy water ; which he was rapidly crossing when L again belaboured 

im, and at length reduced his pace to a stand. We then hanged him by the 
neck to a bough of a tree, and in about fifteen minutes he seemed dead ; but 
he again became very troublesome during the operation of skinning, twisting 
his body in all manner of ways. This serpent measured fourteen feet.”’ 


The most valuable parts of Mr. Cumming’s book are those which 
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the sort, it is extremely beautiful to see how each antelope performs this 
feat, so suspicious are they of the ground on which their enemy, man, has 
trodden. ‘They bound in a similar manner when passing to leeward of a 
lion, or any other animal of which they entertain an instinctive dread.” 


MACKENZIE’S MORNINGS AT MATLOCK.* 
TuEsE volumes consist of a series of tales set in a framework, 
which if not remarkable for originalty of design, is well calculated 
to produce variety in the stories themselves. A party of visit- 
ants casually meet at Matlock, agree to club together, and 
being increased by some new comers, undertake to beguile 
vacant time by each telling a story. Among the company is an 
artist, a critic, a man of letters, a soldier, an Irishman, and a 
baronet who has reached his title through a succession of 
family deaths and struggled at the outset with difficulties; there 
are also several ladies. This mixture of persons with various 
pursuits naturally gives rise to variety in the stories and their 
treatment, according to the experience of the individual telling 
them; and leads to greater variety in the discussions which the 
basis of the tale or some of its incidents may occasion, A 
story of second-sight, for example, induces remarks on popular 
superstitions. One of the party has written a successful drama, 
the production of which is connected with the turning-point of his 
tale; and this incident occasions a debate on the difference between 
a play and a printed book, the past and present state of the drama, 
and the causes of the drama’s decline. A love story of the Court 
of Louis the Thirteenth, in which Richelieu figures, gives rise to 
the following review of the policy and character of that minister. 
As regards the man, it may be just enough; but it is too fayour- 
able to his poliey; for Richelieu, by destroying the power of the 


| nobility, and crushing the burghers, in order to erect an absolute 


monarchy in France, has been the cause of most of the anarchy 
and licence that have been displayed in that country, so far as a 
man or a course of policy can cause anything. 

“ «That,’ remarked Tressilian, ‘ is the only story I have ever heard in 
which Richelicu figures without being represented as a bloodthirsty, uncon- 
scionable, tigerlike character. It has always appeared to to me that history 
has rendered but scanty justice to that truly great man, He broke down 
the intolerance and ascendancy of the haughty noblesse of France, and raised 
an independent monarchy upon their ruins. Whatever his offences,—and I 


| grant that he was unscrupulous, looking at the end without being particular 


as to the means,—he attempted to build up a great monarchy, and he suc- 
ceeded. He breathed new lite into the dry bones of a realm, and made it, 
while he survived, the arbiter of Europe. If he did not free the people, let 
it be asked were they fit for freedom >? But was not he the friend of the Many, 
Before his watchful vigilance and antici- 
pating genius, there disappeared successively as it arose the domestic trea- 
son and the foreign antagonism. We hear much of his cruelties, but chiefly 
because he struck at high places. He might, unquestioned, have swept 
thousands of serfs from off the face of the earth; but when his blow reached 
the haughty noble, who would at once have coerced the monarch and op- 
pressed the people, he was accused of cruelty, when, in fact, what appeared 
the caprice or the wilfulness of power, was but a strong and necessary in- 
stance of prevention or punishment. In his time, the peasant was literally 
nobody: the noble oppressed, and the state taxed him; and the real 
strife was between civil contest and civil government. Thanks to Richelieu, 
the latter prevailed. Power, for the mere sake of power, was not co- 
veted by the Cardinal-Minister: his aspirations, singularly unselfish, 
had only one aim—the elevation of France among the kingdoms 
of the earth; and to achieve this, he felt that there must be a go- 
vernment strong enough not only to put down, but by its undoubted 
character for strength, to prevent the outbreaks of civil contest which in 
preceding reigns had made France so divided against itself. He was a 
worthy successor of Sully. The charge of ingratitude to Mary de Medici, 
the Queen-Mother, which has been so strongly and so often brought against 
Richelieu, appears exceedingly ill-founded. True, she had originally been 
his patron ; but he adhered to her cause, against his own interest, until he 
saw that her adherence to the political system of the house of Hapsburg 
would be ruinous to France. To elevate his native country was the constant 
and consistent object of his life; and therefore, not from ingratitude to the 
Queen-Mother, but from exceeding love for France, he insisted on her ban- 
ishment to Compeigne; which took place, as you have heard, on the famous 
‘Day of the Dupes.’ 

“*T am unwilling to interrupt your vindication,’ said Butler, ‘and admit 
the force of much of it; but I cannot concede that Richelieu’s vices are de- 
fensible simply on the score of patriotism.’ 

*** Vices are never defensible,’ answered Tressilian. ‘But my argument 
is, if Richelieu were unscrupulous, stern, vindictive, and designing, he never 
was unnecessarily so. What he did seems to have been forced upon him. 
Craft was employed against him—he met it with superior craft. His life was 
constantly aimed at—he punished the intended assassins and those who set 
Ingenuity of every kind was exercised to disgrace him—he met 


it with a deeper subtlety than was employed against him. If he punished 


| erime, he rewarded merit ; he selected the best men to work under him in 


describe the habits and appearances of the animals; as he saw | 


them under more favourable circumstances than perhaps any other 
observer with equal powers of observation. We can only quote 
one of these passages from among the many we had noted. 

“The springbok is so termed by the colonists on account of its peculiar 
habit of springing or taking extraordinary bounds, rising to an incredible 


height in the air, when pursued. The extrordinary manner in which spring- | 


boks are capable of springing is best seen when they are chased by a dog. 


On these occasions, away start the herd, with a succession of strange perpen- | 


dicular bounds, rising with curved loins high into the air, and at the same 
time elevating the snowy folds of long white hair on their haunchesand along 
their back, which imparts to them a peculiar fairylike appearance, different 
from any other animal. They bound to the height of ten or twelve fect, 
with the elasticity of an Seltp-culber ball; clearing at each spring from 
twelve to fifteen feet of ground, without apparently the slightest exertion. 
In performing the spring, they appear for an instant as if suspended in the 
air, when down come all four feet again together, and, striking the plain, 
away they soar again as if about to take flight. The herd only adopt this 
motion for a few hundred yards, when they subside into a light elastic trot, 
arching their graceful necks and lowering their noses to the ground, as if in 

rtive mood. Presently pulling up, they face about, and reconnoitre the 

ject of their alarm. In ing any path or waggon-road on which men 
have lately trod, the springbok mvariably clears it by a single surprising 
bound ; and when a herd of perhaps many thousands have to cross a track of 





every department of the state; he undertook war, not from the lust of con- 
quest, but the necessity of preserving the honour and independence of France 
against the encroachments of Austria; and at his death France was more 
prosperous than at any preceding period of her history.’ ” 

Besides those stories that are dramatically consistent, as being 
told by the heroes or heroines themselves, or as having fallen under 
their own observation, some others are hitched in more artificially ; 
as a tale connected with the drawing of a building the artist has 
made, a story of German superstition related to the narrator, and 
several Irish tales. The person who is read in light modern lite- 
rature will also recognize a few old acquaintances from the 
Annuals or similar repositories. 

Without being at all an imitator of Washington Irving, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s manner resembles that writer in a predominance of 
reflection and description in the narrative. The story does not 
stand still for the writer’s remarks, but remark is intermingled 
with the narrative, over and above those direct discussions that 
are carried on by the interloeutors when the story is over. And 
perhaps it is in the disquisitional or descriptive passages that the 
writer most excels. The description of Matlock and the places in 


* Mornings at Matlock. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C.L., Author of “ Titian, 
an Art-Novel.” In three volumes. Published by Colburn, 
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its neighbourhood, the critical remarks on art and literature, the 
observations on history and socicty, may not be the most attrac- 
tive passages to the generality of readers, but they are the best in 
matter and writing. In the management of his stories Dr. Mac- 
kenzie falls into the usual failing of fictionists, and sacrifices pro- 
bability to convenience. The tales also are too much mere tales. 
They possess more knowledge of life than is indeed found in the 
generality ; but that knowledge of life does not much influence 
the structure or narrative, but shows itself principally in inei- 
dental sketching or remarks. The work, however, is animated by 
a scholarly and lifelike spirit; and the stories will form a series of 
agreeable reading. 

THE FOOL’S TRAGEDY.* 


DEATH’S JEST-BOOK, OR 


{- . . 
in the drama, and surrounded by their circumstances, look not 


Tuts drama turns out to be, as we anticipaicd, an imitation of the 


more extravagant dramatists of the Elizabethan age, with that 


unnaturalness which always attends upon conventional imitation | 
even if the outlines of the copy be softened and refined. In | 
strictness, Marlowe, Massinger, and in faet nearly all the contem- 


porary playwrights, were not so unnatural as partial in their 


representations of nature. ay speaking, man never in- | 


vents, he only combines; the wildest fictions have an origin in 
reality. The fears of superstition—the errors and delusions of the 
senses, waking, dreaming, or in the state called mesmerie 


rare | 


wild creatures imperfectly seen and magnified by terror, with | 


the arts of scientific priests or magic impostors—originated a 
belief in the wonders of enchantment, the tales of which 
were fuunded on a real eredence, though not on a real ex- 
istence. The exploits of chivalrous 
extraordinary than the present age might readily believe, as 
naturally gave rise to the tales of knighterrantry; and the 


knights, perhaps more | 


two combined together produced the tales of enchantment. By | 


Elizabeth’s time the worldly and scientifie belief in those matters 


was to a great extent shaken, but the popular ideas were nearly as | 


gross as ever. The poets of that period also lived near to and 


indeed in an age of strongly-marked character, as well as of 


violence both in conduct and crime. The petty princes of Italy 
and Germany displayed a capriciousness in feeling, a prompt- 
ness to crime, and an obduracy in revenge, which now looks more 
like an Oriental despot’s indifference to morals and opinion than 
the steadier and measured doings of Europe. In France, in 
England, and more especially Scotland, strange and daring crimes 
were rife; though perhaps considered more as crime, and in Eng- 
land punished as such. Hence, the fearful and shocking deeds 
that formed the basis of many of the dramas of Shakspere’s and 


Jonson’s contemporaries, were not so revolting to the age of 


the writers as they are to us; and this without reference to 
any more critical taste. Living tradition, and to some degree 
life itself, had familiarized the people to realities almost as start- 
ling as the incidents of the dramatist. Particular authors in 
particular plays might select scenes that were offensive as well as 
orrible, but the great pervading error was a partial view: they 
thought everything artistically natural that had been in nature. 
The author of Zhe Pvol’s Tragedy has studied the older drama- 
tists till they stand to him in place of records and reality. His 
ideas of human conduct, his views of human life, and that mode of 
uttering human language which we call style, are all refleetions of 
what was extreme and partial when new, with the further disad- 
vantage of being deficient in the boldness and consistency of an 
original. His plot is a conglomeration of crime ; his denouement, 
of deaths ; and all is set in motion for purposes now at least in- 
sufficient to men’s minds. Years before the action of the drama, 
Melverie Duke of Munstenberg seems to have usurped the duke- 
dom by murdering his father-in-law, the rightful Duke, and re- 
ducing his brothers-in-law to the condition of courtiers ; Wolfram, 
an open-hearted soldier, becoming in time a sworn friend of the 
usurper ; Isbrand, of a closer, darker-minded, and more revengeful 


nature, biding his time like the elder Brutus, whom he also imi- | 


tates by assuming the part of court fool. At the opening of the piece, 
the Duke is a prisoner in Egypt; and his two sons (whose mother 
died in giving them birth) are grown to man’s estate, the elder a 
warrior, the younger an unscrupulous votary of pleasure. Taking 
advantage of the Duke’s pilgrimage, Isbrand has entangled Adal- 
mar, the elder prince, in a conspiracy, which under the pretence of 
reform is to end in the ruin of himself as well as his dynasty; 
while Wolfram departs on a knight-crrant’s adventure to free 
his friend and sovereign. Ile accomplishes this without much 
difficulty, and then the action begins. Melverie and Wolfram are 
both in love with the same lady; quick as thought, the Duke kills 
his benefactor, even when he had a second time given him life and 
liberty. On his return to his dutchy with Sibylla, the lady who 
was the cause of quarrel, he engages in disguise in the conspiracy 
of Isbrand; mistakenly has Wolfram raised from the dead, instead of 
his wife; contemplates the marriage of his son Adalmar to Amala 
the daughter of his friend and locum tenens, Thorwald. This ra- 
pidly leads to Adalmar’s murder by his brother Athulf, who is of 
course in love with the lady; the fratricide stabs himself in the 
ast scene, apparently to avoid avowal; Amala dies with her lover; 
Sibylla has previously died, as Ishrand has been stabbed: and 
the principal actors being thus disposed of, Wolfram walks off the 
living Melveric into the tomb, such having been part of the com- 
pact when he was raised from the dead. 

Stated simply, all this sounds like the conception of a bedlamite, 
or the @gri somnia ; yet so thoroughly has the author possessed 
himself with the trick of his originals, that the events as presented 

* Death's Jest-book, or The Fool's Tragedy. Published by Pickering. 








worse than in the olden tragedies. The merit of Zhe Fool's Tra- 
gedy, however, is in the exeeution. There is more in the writer 
than vulgar imitation can ever reach. He has the fulness of mat- 
ter, the — of thought, the strength of expression, and the 
poetical feeling, that distinguished his prototypes ; as well as that 
scornful regard to the present system of things, less sceptical than 
defiant, which possessed some of them. There are also touches of 
those dark metaphysies in which their criminals speculated when 
meditating crime. Such is this speech of the Duke on the first 
distinct suggestion of Wolfram’s murder. 
* Ha! What's this thought, 
Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling round, 
Like a dumb creature that sees coming danger, 
And breaks its heart trying in vain to speak ? 
I know the moment, ‘tis a dreadful one, 
Which in the life of every one comes once, 
When for the frighted hesitating soul 
High heaven and luring sin with promises 
Bid and contend : oft the faltering spirit, 
O’ercome by the fuir fascinating fiend, 
Gives her eternal heritage of life 
For one caress, for one triumphant crime, 
Pitiful villain! that dost long to sin, 
And darest not. Shall I dream my soul is bathing 
In his reviving blood, yet lose my right, 
My only health, my sole delight on earth, 
For fear of shadows on a chapel-wall 
In some pale painted hell? No: by thy beauty, 
I will possess thee, maiden. Doubt and care 
Be trampled in the dust with the worm conscience ! 
Farewell then, Wolfram: now Amen is said 
Unto thy time of being in this world ; 
Thou shalt die. Ha! the very word doth double 
My strength of life: the resolution leaps 
Into my heart divinely, as doth Mars 
Upon the trembling footboard of his car, 
Hurrying into battle wild and panting, 
Even as my death-dispensing thought does now. 
Ho! Ziba! 
| Ente y Ziba.) 
Hush! How still, how full, how lightly 
I move since this resolve, about the place, 
Like to a murder-charged thunder-cloud 
Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O'er a still city sleeping by the sea. 
Ziba, come hither; thou’rt the night I'll hang 
My muftied wrath in. Come, I'll give thee work 
Shall make thy life still darker, for one light on’t 
Must be put out. O let me joy no more, 
Till Fate hath kissed my wooing soul’s desire 
Off her death-honied lips, and so set seal 
To my decree, in which he’s sepulchred. 
Come, Ziba, thou must be my counsellor.” 

There is strength of imagery and felicity of diction in this de- 
scription of the blankness of disappointed hope. It is by Athulf, 
when he finds that his brother’s marriage with Amala is fixed. 

“* Athulf. I have lost that hope 
For which alone I lived. Henceforth my days 
Are purposeless ; there is no reason further 
Why I should be, or should let others be ; 

No motive more for virtue, for forbearance, 

Or anything that’s good. The hourly need, 

And the base bodily cravings, must be now 

The aim of this deserted human engine. 

Good may be in this werld, but not for me ; 
Gentle and noble hearts, but not for me ; 

And happiness, and heroism, and glory, 

And love, but none for me. Let me then wander 
Amid their banquets, funerals, and weddings, 
Like one whose living spirit is Death's angel.” 

There is nicety of thought in this description of Amala’s beauty, 
also by Athulf. 

“So fair a creature! of such charms compact 
As Nature stints elsewhere ; which you may find 
Under the tender eyelid of a serpent, 

Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose, 

By drops and sparks : but when she moves, you see, 
Like water from a erystal overtilled, 

Fresh beauty tremble out of her and lave 

Her fair sides to the ground. Of other women, 
(And we have beauteous in this court of ours,) 

I can remember whether Nature touched 

Their eye with brown or azure, where a vein 

Runs o’er a sleeping eyelid, like some streak 

In a young blossom ; every grace count up, 

Here the round turn and crevice of the arm, 

There the tress-bunches, or the slender hand 

Seen between harp-strings gathering music from them 
But where she is, I’m lost m her abundance, 

And when she leaves me I know nothing more 
(Like one from whose awakening temples rolls 

The cloudy vision of a god away) 

Than that she was divine.” 

The Duke's soliloquy on the morning after the shade of Wolfram 
has been raised, and with the conspiracy gathering round him, is 
an example of that daring defiance of the invisible to which we 
have alluded. 

“ How strange it is that I can live today ; 
Nay, look like other men, who have been sleeping 
On qiict pillows and not dreamt! Methinks 
The look of the world’s a lie, a face made up 
O’er graves and fiery depths ; and nothing’s true 
But what is horrible. If man could see 
The perils and diseases that he elbows 
Each day he walks a mile ; which catch at him, 
Which fall behind and graze him as he passes ; 
Then would he know that Life’s a single pilgrim, 
Fighting unarmed amongst a thousand soldiers. 
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It is this infinite invisible 

Which we must learn to know, and yet to scorn, 

And, from the scorn of that, regard the world 

As from the edge of a far star. Now then 

I feel me in the thickest of the battle ; 

The arrow-shower pours down, swords hew, mines open 
Their ravenous mouths about me ; it rains death : 

But cheerly I defy the braggart storm, 

And set my back against a rock, to fight 

Till I am bloodily won.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


OOKS. 

The publications on our table do not greatly differ from those of last week, 
except in the greater number of reprints. There are not many books that 
obviously require deliberate notice, and the more promising-looking volumes 
may not fulfil their appearance. The ‘Correspondence of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth” is a probable exception, from the historical greatness of 
the topics and the character of the monarch. Mr. Alison’s third volume of 
reprinted articles is like his seeond—reviews of literary and historical works. 
The “ Ancient Laws of King’s College and Eton”’ is a curious volume of col- 
legiate laws and documents, which in the hands of a Carlyle might give rise 
to such a picture of collegiate life and opinion as he furnished of monastic 
doings when the Camden Society gave him the dry elements in the ‘‘ Chro- 
nicles of Jocelin of Brakelond.’”” Dr. Johnston’s ‘* Introduction to Concho- 
logy’’ is primarily intended as an elementary account of the pursuit, 
designed for beginners; but it appears to be varied by cognate topics, 
and animated by a deeper and more lifelike perception of the ca- 
pabilities of conchology itself, than is often found in introductions to 
ascience. There is a promise of interest in the “ Adventures during the 
late Hungarian Campaign,”’ not only from its being an Austrian side of the 
story, but from its seeming to possess more particular observation and per- 
sonal adventure than other books that have appeared on the same subject. 
Of “Mr. Dalton’s Legatee’’ we can only say that the writer’s first fiction, 
*‘ Life among the Cotton Lords,’’ was better than her ‘ Young Milliner”’ ; 
and that on the present occasion she seems to have chosen her subject from 
general nature, instead of aimiug at the exhibition of a single class of so- 
ciety artificially produced. 

Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassadors at the 
Courts of England and France. From the Original Letters in the 
Imperial Family Archives at Vienna; with a connecting Narrative 
and Magraphical Notices of the Emperor, and of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Officers of his Army and Household; together with the 
Emperor’s Itinerary from 1519-1551, Edited by William Bradford, 
M.A., formerly Chaplain to the British Embassy at Vienna. 

Essays, Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous. By Archibald Alison, 
LL.D., Author of the “ History of Europe,” &c. Volume III 

The Ancient Laws of the Fifteenth Century for King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and for the Public School of Eton College, Collected by James 
Heywood, M.P., F.R.S., of the Inner Temple ; and Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

An Introduction to Conchology ; or Elements of the Natural History of 
Molluscous Animals. By George Johnston, M.D., LL.D., &e. 

Adventures and Anecdotes of the South Army of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria during the late Hungarian Campaign. Narrated by Eye-Wit- 
nesses. Edited by J. W. Warre Tyndale, Author of “ The Island of 
Sardinia,” &c. 

Mr. Dalton’s Legatee, a Very Nice Woman ; a Novel. By Mrs. Stone, 
Author of ‘The Art of Needlework.”’ In three volumes, 





The reprints of the week are of a miscellaneous kind, mostly rather col- 
Jections than new editions. ‘ South Africa Delineated”’ is a revised and 
extended reprint of a series of papers that appeared in the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Magazine ; containing the reminiscences of a missionary, mingled 
with some retrospective views of missionary operations in that quarter, and 
a description of the country. ‘“ The ecb liens and other Poems”’ is a 
collection of smooth, natural, and pleasing verses, the greater part of which 
have already been published in a literary periodical. ‘ Notes and Queries” 
is the first volume of a weekly journal, whose promise of success thus far we 
are happy to hail, not only because the volume contains a large amount of 
curious and recondite literary information, but because its frequent appear- 
ance furnishes a useful channel of inquiry and medium of intereommunica- 
tion for literarymen. ‘The Home Circle’’ is the second volume of a penny 
periodical formerly noticed, and in its collected form really contains a large 
amount of various and interesting information on domestic and ladies-work 
affairs, illustrated with cuts, besides tales, historiettes, poetry, anecdotes, and 
miscellanies. The two volumes of the Parlour Library are remarkable as 
giving one of James's best fictions, and perhaps the best fictions of the author 
of “ Two Old Men’s Tales,”’ the Tales themselves, for a shilling a volume. 

South Africa Delineated ; or Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of its 
Tribes and Missions, and of the British Colonies of the Cape and Port 
Natal. By the Reverend Thornley Smith, seven years a Wesleyan 
Missionary in that country. : . 

The Forest-House, and other Poems. By Mary Isabella Irwin Rees. 

Notes and Queries ; a Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men, 
Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. Volume 1. November 1849 
—May 1850. 

The Home Circle. Volume ITI. 

Castleneau, or the Ancient Regime; a Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
(Parlour Library.) : 

Two Old Men’s Tales. The Deformed, and The Admiral’s Daughter. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” (Parlour Library.) 


Stories from the History of the Reformation. By the Reverend B. G. 
Johns, Head Master of the Grammar School, Dulwich College. With 
Illustrations on Steel, from original Designs by Anna Mary Howiit. 

= subjects of this little book are the leading incidents in the life of Lu- 

er, and an outline of the Reformation in England from the time of Henry 
the Eighth to the accession of Elizabeth. The plan, especially in reference 
to the English part, resembles Mr. Knight’s “ William Shakspere, a Biogra- 
phy”: facts are not altered so much as filled up and supplied, the additions 
often cast into the dramatic form. The book is written with feeling and 
—_ and prettily got up, with some clever illustrations, after the designs 
of Anna Maria Howitt.] 

Never Wrong ; or the Young Disputant. And “ J¢ was only in Fun.” 
Tales for the Young. , 

[Two tales for a shilling, in a neat little book. One story illustrates the ill 
effects of a contentious disposition, prone to sacrifice truth to victory; the 
other exhibits the evils arising to others from funny tricks, which eventually 
return to their contrivers with interest.] : . 

Handbook to the New Chancery Orders. By Edward Bourne Lovell, 

_Esgq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
{The investigation into the effect of the new Orders was originally under- 
taken by Mr. Lovell for his own use, and the notes were afterwards expanded 





into a treatise, on the recommendation of those who perused them. Besides 
the Orders ix extenso, and the author’s commentary upon them, Mr. Lovell 
presents the reader with the cases that have arisen under the Orders, as well 
as a variety of forms, some of them special, for which he is indebted to 
triends.] 

Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Maxims, of Francis Due de la Roche- 
foucauld. Newly translated from the French. With an Introduction 
and Notes. 

[It strikes us, speaking from memory, that if this translation is more ac- 
curate than former translations, the correctness is sometimes gained at the 
expense of ease and point. The most useful feature of the book seems to be 
its illustrative matter ; the notice of the life of Rochefoucauld, and the notes 
in which similar thoughts from other writers are brought together.] 

Howe's Second Report on Idiocy. 

[The official report to the Senate of Massachusetts. ] 

On Military Geography ; its Nature, Object, and Importance. By 

Colonel R. Jackson, F.R.S., &c. (Parker's Military Manuals.) 
New Prriopicat. 

The Palladium ; a Journal of Literature, Politics, Science, and Art. 
No. I. July 1850. 

[A new monthly publication, consisting of reviews, original papers, a tale 
from the German, and a little poetry. The writing is good, the price low— 
a shilling : the want is purpose and distinctive character. The reviews on 
Carlyle’s “ Latter-day Pamphlets,’’ Emerson’s “ Representative Men,’’ and 
Gilfillan’s “ Literary Portraits,” might have appeared anywhere. One of 
the original papers is the commencement of a series on the Nepaulese War, 
under the Marquis of Hastings; the other is the opening of some Remi- 
niscences of Rome at the time of the late French invasion. They have both 
marks of actual observation ; but these subjects have hardly current interest 
to push on a new ape pee without more vigorous treatment. 
purpose, the supply of some want, is now essential to great success with a 
new periodical. } 





PAMPHLETs. 

Five Sermons, preached at Galby and Little Stretton, Leicestershire, 
before, between, and after the late Thunder-storms of May 13 and 
May 24, by which the Church of King’s Norton was very severely and 
that of Little Stretton slightly injured. By William Edward Raw- 
storne, M.A., Rector of Galby, &c. 

Two Sermons on the Duty of Keeping the Lord’s Day, and the Manner 
in which it should be Kept. By Richard Harvey, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Hornsey, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

The Post-office and the Sabbath Question. 

Notes on the Slave-Trade ; with Remarks on the Measures adopted for 
its Suppression, &e. By Wm. Gore Ouseley, Esq. 

Copy of Representation from the London Dock Company to the Right 
Honourable the Board of Trade, with copy of Correspondence between 
the Honourable Board of Customs and the London Dock Company. 

A System of General Night-Signals, for the use of her Majesty’s Ships 
and Squadrons, and adapted to Merchant-Ships, English and Foreign, 
Yachts, &c. By Mitchel Thomson, Surgeon, H. M. 8. Odin. 

Parish Maps and other Matters ; a Letter to the Parochial Authorities 
of the Parishes and Unions of St. George Southwark, St. Saviour, St. 
Olave, and Bermondsey. By Charles R. Walsh, M.R.C.S. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the Future Location of the National 
Gallery and Royal Academy. 

Treatise on Physical Education, founded on Physiological Principles. 
By Louis Huguenin, Professor of Gymnastics, Liverpool. 





BIRTHS, 

On the Mth June, at Montreal, the Wife of Sir George Simpson, of La Chine, 
Montreal, of a son. 

On the Mth, at Halifax, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Savage, Commanding 
Royal Engineers, Nova Scotia, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Drumboe, Lady H yes, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Redenhall Rectory, the Lady of Archdeacon Ormerod, of a daughter. 

On the Ist July, at Colinton Manse, the Lady of John Balfour, Esq., of a son. 

On the 2d, in Eccleston Square, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Head Master 
of the City of London School, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th June, at St. Marylebone Church, Beverley Robinson Morris, M.D., 
of York, fourth son of Rear-Admiral H. G. Morris, to Anne Robinson, daughter of 
the late Lieutenant George A. F. Skottowe, R.N. 

On the 25th, at Ampney Crucis, Gloucestershire, the Rev. John Filmer Anstey, 
M.A., eldest son of John T. Anstey, Esq., of Lansdown Crescent, Bath, to Caroline, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward A. Daubeny, Vicar of Ampney Crucis. 

On the 25th, at St. Mary’s, Weymouth, Hastings Snow, Esq.. of Blandford, to 
Helen Clare, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Octavius Piers, Vicar of Preston, 
near Weymouth. 

On the 26th, at Copford, Essex, the Rev. Stratford Leigh, Vicar of Hatfield Peve- 
rel, to Priscilla, only daughter of the late W. P. Honywood, Esq., of Mark’s Hall, 
for many years one of the Representatives of the county of Kent. 

On the 27th, at Lucan, Captain Montrésor, Fifth-fifth Regiment, third son of the 
late Sir H. T. Montrésor, K.C.B. and G.C.H., of Denne Hill, Kent, to Adelaide, 
second daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir H. 8S. Scott, K.C.B., of Woodville, near 
Lucan. 

On the 27th, the Baron Pierre Francois Ferrari, Major in the service of the King 
of Sardinia, to Yolande Bridget, daughter of Alexander Cockburn, Esq. 

On the 2d July, at Carleton Church, Carleton Hall, Suffolk, Major Petrie Waugh, 
son of the late General Waugh, to Mary Murray, only daughter of the late Sir Mur- 
ray Maxwell, K.C.B., and Widow of the late Captain Hallowell Carew, of Bedding- 
ton Park, Surrey. 

On the 2d, at St. Mary’s Chapel, and afterwards at Trinity Church, Chelsea, 
Matthew James Higgins, Esq., of Lowndes Square, to Emily Blanche, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart., of Tichborne, Hants, and Widow 
of John Benett jun., Esq., of Pyt House, Wilts. 

On the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Frederick Viscount Chewton, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, eldest son of the Earl Waldegrave, to Fanny, only daughter 
of the late Captain Bastard, R.N., of Sharpham, Devon. 

On the 2d, at Bath, the Rev. George Dance, son of the late Colonel Sir Charles 
Dance, K.H., of Barr House, near Taunton, to Sibyll Margaret, youngest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Scroggs, of Standen, Wilts. 

On the 2d, at Streatham Church, William H. Humphery, B.A., second son of John 
Humphery, Esq., M.P., to Maria, youngest daughter of William Cubitt, Esq., M.P. 

DEATHS, 

On the Ist July, in Brook Street, Richard Betenson Dean, Esq., for many years 
Chairman of the Board of Customs; in his 77th year, 

On the Ist, in Scroope Terrace, Cambridge, the Rev. James Barker, Rector of 
Westley, Cambridgeshire ; in his 76th year. 

On the 3d, in Royal Crescent, Brighton, Sir Ralph Rice, late Recorder of Penang 
and Senior Puisne Justice of her Majesty’s Supreme Court at Bombay ; in his 69th 
year. 

On the 3d, in Mansfield Street, the Lord Petre. 


’, nad bes be Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, July 2. 

Partnersnirs Disso.vep.—Cooper and Wainwright, Bradford, Yorkshire, pack- 
ers—Preston and Ross, Liverpool, brass-founders—Swift and Cole, Kingswinford, 
iron-founders—Ricardo and Co. Angel Court—Lloyd and Price, Pope’s Head Alley, 
stock-brokers—Hardy and Son, Whitehaven, ship-builders—Jey and Hancock, 
Bristol, milliners—Torner and Sowerby, Middlesborough, ship-brokers—Henry and 
Co, New Broad Street, merchants—The Aldam’s Mill Company, Dewsbury, woollen- 
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srs: as far as regards J. Hall—Tatlock and Love, Manchester, dealers in 
prepa A and Edan, Hatton Garden, confectioners ; as far as regards F. 
Loisel—Flint and Tootal, Hull, stock-brokers—Goodday and Rust, Terling, Essex, 
millers—Cream and Stephenson, Hull, carvers—Hepper and Youil, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, wine-merchants —E. and 8S. Lev y, Manchester, merchant-tailors— Rigarls- 
ford and Butcher, Cheltenham Place, w estminster Road, money-lenders —Lythgoe 
and Co. Manchester, coal-merchants—E. and H. Bennett, Sheflield, plumbers The 
t Hon. Lord Howden and Partners, Castle Eden, Durham—Hinds and Co. 


Biedford Yorkshire, tailors—J. and D. Peters, Ivy Street, Hoxton, dyers—Fairman 
and Co. "Sunderland, wine-merchants—Pain and Co. Fort Street, Old Artillery 


Ground, silk-manufacturers—E. and W. Weller, Amersham, brewers—Scott and 
Parson, Portsea, general medical and surgical practitioners—Milnes and Walker, 
Blackburn, grocers—D. D. and W. Hopkins, Davies Street, coachmakers—T. D'Arcy 
and Son-in-law and T. D'Arcy and Son, Leeds, stuff-manufacturers—Maevicar and 
Co. Bombay; Macvicar, Smith, and Co. Calcutta, Macvicar and Co. Hongkong; and R. 
Smith and Co. Manchester, merchants—Hodges and Davis, Kidderminster, auction- 
eers—Dunthorn and Cuthbert, Broadwall, Blackfriars, corn-merchants—Coxon and 
Johnson, Leeds, pawnbrokers— Thornley and Co. Birmingham, varnish-manufactu- 
rers ; as far as regards Thornley sen.—Plowmanand Luck, Oxford, architeets—Skeen 
and Leary, London—Milne and Ingham, Liverpool, woolstaplers Gardiner and 
Wright, Swan Chambers, Gresham Street, agents—Phillips and Co. Wenlock Road, 
timber-merchants—Parry and Baseley, Holborn Hill, cheesemongers— Winn and Co. 
Liverpool, merchants— Cogan and Leftwich, Munster Street— Richardson and Co. 
Glasgow; as far as regards J. Mood—Richardson and Co. Greenock and Port Glas- 
ow—Richardson and Co. Mauritius, merchants ; as far as regards J. Richardson, A. 
onaldson, T. Richardson, and D. Richardson—The Union Bank of Scotland and 
the National Fire and Life Insurance Company of Scotland; as far as regards J. 
Richardson—The Union Bank of London; as far as regards J. Miller. 

Banxrvupts.—Joun Butt, South Audley Street, shipowner, to surrender July 12, 
August 20: solicitor, Browne, Lawrence Pountney Hill; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Epwarp Brvan Tuomas, Leominster, wine-merchant, July 11, 
August 8: solicitors, James, Leominster; Motteram, Knight, and Co. Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham— Tuomas Epwarps, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
iron-founder, July 16, August 15: solicitors, Brittan and Sons, Bristol ; official assig- 
nee, Hutton, Bristol—James Cornett, Llantillio Pertholey, Monmouthshire, mil- 
ler, July 13, August 13: solicitors, Jones, Worcester; Bevan, Bristol; official as- 
signee, Acraman, Bristol—Samvet Lavinoton, Devizes, grocer, July 15, August 14: 
solicitors, Wall and Wittey, Devizes; Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, 
Bristol—Tuomas Lvckes, Exeter, provision-dealer, July 9, August 7: solicitor, 
Fryer, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Wo.11am Rip.er, Almondbury, 
contractor, July 16, August 5: solicitors, Sykes, Kirkburton ; Courtenay, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Josern Lomas, Manchester, warehouseman, July 18, 
August 9: solicitor, Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hobson, Man- 
chester—CLemeNntT Nutra, Bacup, Lancashire, innkeeper, July 16, August 6: soli- 
citor, Lord, Rochdale ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—WitiiamM THReLraLy, 
Addingham, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, July 23. 

Drvipenps.—July 29, Clarke, Stourbridge, grocer—July 25, Raby, Preston, hatter. 

Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 25, Watts, Berners Street, printer—July 25, Hawley, Liverpool, 
confectioner—July 25, Hurry, Liverpool, wine-merchant—July 25, Hulme, Man- 
chester, tailor—July 25, Mellor, Manchester, haberdasher. 

Dec.arations oF Divipenps.—Blain, Liverpool, corn-merchant; second div. of 
6d. and first div. of 4s. on new proofs, July 4, or any subsequent Thursday; Caze- 
nove, Liverpool— Blundell, Hooton, Cheshire, banker; first div. of 5d. July 4, or any 
subsequent Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Blundell, Liverpool, distiller; second 
div. of 3d. and first div. of 1s. 1d. on new proofs, July 4, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Cazenove, Liverpool— Shanklin, Wallasea, Cheshire, landing-waiter ; fifth div. 
of 1s. and first, second, third, and fourth div. of 4s. on new proofs, July 4, or any 
subsequent Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool—Ashton, Liverpool, builder, tirst div. of 
4}d. July 4, or any subsequent Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool--Jeffryes aud Meck, 
Liverpool, merchants; first div. of ls. and first div. of 12s, on the separate estate of 
J. Meek, July 4, or any subsequent Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool—Greenup the 
elder, Prescot, coal-proprietor; first div. of 12s. July 4, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Scorcn SEQuEsTRATIONS.—Curle, Glasgow, auctioneer, July 5, Angust 2—Ingram, 
Macduff, mason, July 8, 29—Grant, Kilmodan, Argyleshire, cattle-dealer, July 9, 
August 1,—Reid, Aberdeen, wright, July 8, 31. 


Friday, July 5. 

Partnersuirs Dissoivep.— Heckscher and Heymann jun. London, merchants— 
Cobbett and Cobbett jun. Villiers Street, plumbers—Jeffries and Hurman, Bridge- 
water, chemists—Lowden and Roberton, Bradford, Yorkshire, woollen-finishers ; 
as far as regards A. Roberton—-M‘Crea and Shepard, Halifax, worsted-manufac- 
turers— Pack and Clayton, Boston, mercers—Finlay and Charlton, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, booksellers— Williams and Sunderland, Leicester, share-brokers— Faulkner 
and Jowitt, Huddersfield, linendrapers—Sanders and Pemberton, Clifton, chemists 
—Gubbin and Co. Bude Canal, Devonshire, me nts; as far as regards R. Row- 
land— Hirst and Co. Huddersfield, merchants; s regards H Scott—Wing and 
Co. King Street, Cheapside, warehousemen; as far as regards W. King—Hockins 
and Bennett, New Street, New Kent Road, brewers—Kohlbeck and Brown, Alders- 
gate Street, pocket-book-manufacturers— Mannix jun. and Legge, Wolverhampton, 
ironmasters— Huskisson and Co. Wapping Wall, Shadwell—Brevitt and Matterson, 
Coventry, ironmongers Arrowsmith and Co. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners— 
Brennand and Brothers, Burnley, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards J. Halsted jun. 
—Greenwood and Pennington, bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—lHodge and 
Home, Blackman Street, Borough, druggists—De Porquet and Douglass, Tavistock 
Street, publishers—Earnshaw and Hobson, Masbrough, Yorkshire, porcelain-letter- 
makers—Stilwell and Cane, Uxbridge, surgeons—Tonks and Co. Birmingham, bras 
founders— Boddy and Ward, Leeds, wheelwrights. 

Bankrvupts.—Josern Nasu and Tuomas Neate, Reigate, bankers, to surrender 
July 22, Aug. 8: solicitor, Kelly, Inner Temple Lane; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Grorer Futter, Poultry, auctioneer, July 16, Aug. 14: soli- 
citors, Madox and Wyatt, Clement's Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Joun Ryan, Mark Lane, chemist, July 18, Aug. 15: solicitor, Garry, 
Basinghall Strect; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Josern Boycor, 
Kidderminster, draper, July 9, Aug. 6: solicitor, Tudor, Kidderminster ; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, (and not Christie, as advertised in the Gazette of June 28,) Bir- 
mingham—Saraun Day, Coventry, riband-manufacturer, July 15, Aug. 10: solicitors, 
Hall, Coventry; Powell, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham 
Tuomas Broapsent, Halifax, draper, July 25, Aug. 22: solicitors, Sale and Co. 
Manchester; Richardson, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—Ronert Harp- 
MAN Parkinson, Manchester, warehouseman, July 22, Aug. 19: solicitors, Sale and 
Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Jamrs Thompson, Man 
chester, cement-dealer, July 16, Aug. 6: solicitor, Blair, Manchester; official 
assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—July 27, Star, Lynn, currier—July 37, Roberts, Burnham, Bucking- 
hamshire, apothecary—July 24, Gootch, Bath Street, Clerkenwell, grocer—July 24, 
Cooper, Northampton, dealer in Berlin-wool—July 29, Perkin, Uttoxeter, timber- 
merchant—July 31, Collins, Bristol, tailor—July 29, Hague, Manchester, smallware- 
dealer—July 26, Smith and Derbyshire, Manchester, dyers—July 26, Newton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, innkeeper—July 26, Beresford, Stockport, linendraper—July 
26, Worsley, Preston, cotton-spinner—July 26, Wilson, Wakefield, draper—July 
26, Hardy, Bradford, Yorkshier, tea-dealer. 

Cerrtiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of | 
meeting.—July 26, Hoile and Wonfor, Battersea, chemiste—July 26, R. D. and D. M. 
Evans, Wrexham, drapers—July 31, Keitley, Cheltenham, builder—July 29, Hague, 
aaa smallware-dealer—July 29, Gardener, Holt, Worcestershire, hotel- 

eeper. 

DecLarations OF Divinenps.—Piggott, Goldsmith Street, carpet-warehouseman ; 
third and final div. of 1jd. Saturday next, and three following Saturdays; Groom, 
Abchurch Street—Vyse, Ludgate Street, straw-bonnet-maker; sec. and final div. of 
1}d@. Saturday next, and three following Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Brad- | 
shaw, St. Alban’s, tailor; first and final div. of 64d. ” new proofs), Saturday next, | 
and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Starkey, Old Street, car- 
penter ; first div. of 3s. 6d. July 6, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sam- | 
brook Court-. Naish and Glennie, Farringdon Street, ironmongers; first div. of 84d. | 
(on new proofs), July 6, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court | 
—Fisher, Regent Street, chinaman; sec. div. of 3}d. July 6, and three subsequent | 
Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Wenham, Beckley, Sussex, tailor; sec. div. | 
of ls. 2)d. July 6, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court — | 
Hammond, Hull, druggist; first and final div. of 1s. 7§d. on any Friday; Carrick, 
Hull—Garrison, Helperby, grocer; first div. of 1s. on any day ; Young, Leeds—iwe- 
stone, Wrexham, Denbighshire, draper; first div. of 5s. July 8, or any subsequent 
Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Molyneux and Witherby, Liverpool, merchants ; further 
div. of 8d. July 10, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Boult, 























































Liverpool, stock-broker; sec. div. of 7d. and first div. of 4j}d. (on new proofs), July 
10, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scorcu Srquesrrations.—Dickson, Glasgow, commission-agent, July 12, Au- 
gust 9—Dick, Dundee, tinsmith, July 10, August 5—Gilbert, Glasgow, iron-mer- 
chant, July 11, August 1—Gilchrist, Leith, surgeon, July 10, 31. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday | Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Frday, 
ane betes tn 


























3 per Cent Consols shut —_ 




















Ditto for Account 96h exd 968 96) | 968 96) 965 
3 per Cents Reduced -| 963 | 97 96} 974 97} 97} 
3) per Cents ...... ° Pe. | | 98} | 98) 9s} gy 
Long Annuities . “ } 8, | 8} st — 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... eee | 20 210 | 2 211 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent... oe a shut —_ —_\i—_— — — 
Exchequer Bills, lid. per dic -| 70pm. oy | COST 69 70 70 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent .... | — ler pm. | 90 87 | —_ —= 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 






























Austrian .........+0+0+-+.5 p. Ct _— | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct, 108 
Helgian .. 44— 90} DI ccccecvenescesensd 5 — Rr | 
Ditto .... 23— —— || Michigan ........ t— — 
Brazilian ... 5 — 914 || Mississippi (Sterling t— a 
Buenos Ayres . 6‘ — 59} || New York (1858) ... it — — 
Chilian.... = 100 GP caneve soe t— 109] 
Danish .. - 74 =|, Pennsylvania . a — 
Dutch (Ex. --2}— | 57hexd. |) Peruvian...... — | 834 
Ditto .... ‘— SS || Portuguese a 
French 3=— 56f. 50c. } Diito. ... t= 
DUG ccccccccces 5-— 94f. 25c. | Russian tft — | lll 
Indiana (Sterling) . i= — Spanish . . tft — 17 
Illinois ......... t— 42 Ditto .......+. 3t.=— 7} 
Kentucky ........... —_ — || Ditto (Passive) H 
siana (Sterling _ 89 || Ditto (Deferred) . ° —— 
Maryland (Sterling) ......! _ 92 Venezucla Active. .......6ceceeees 35h 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








































Rartways— || Banxs— 
Caledonian .... cf | Australasian 254 
tdinburgh and Gls | British North Ame — 
Eastern Counties . . 7 Colonial ........+ 7 
Great Northern . sues a | Commercial of Lond 24h 
Great North of England .. 236 London and Westminster —_— 
Great South. and West. In 29) lj London Joint Stock ..... —_ 
Great Western ...... . 59h } National of Ireland... — 
Hull and Selby . ee ss 7 | National Provincial .. —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe 37 || Provincial of Ireland . isexd 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... “a } Union of Australia ... oe 33 
London Brighton and South Coast “at 1 Union of London . ........ 666665 12 
London and Blackwall. ......... || Mines— 
London and North-western lle | Bolamos ....-- +00. eseeeeeeeecees —_ 
MARE noccccccsccccccscce 3 | Brazilian Imperial.... . _ 
North British .. ‘ 5% «|| =“ Ditto (St. John del Rey) . . -—— 
South-eastern and Dover . 14h } Cobre Copper. ......cecececeeeee 344 
$ 59 || Miscettansovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 15 | Australian Agricultural. ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ 138 | ST, atsncesnepsuneee Sania 32 

Docxs— | General Steam ..... 26 
East and West India............. liOexd | Peninsular and Oriental 80 
London ........«+. ee 121 Royal Mail Steam SY 
St. Katherine .. ee | RS | South Australian El 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 29th day of June 1850. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .......cceceseeees £30,225,755 | Government Debt............. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... ° 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ° +. 16,016,597 
Silver Bullion, ........60esse0+ 200,158 








| 
| 





£30,225,755 
BANKING PFPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ........... £14,553,000 Government Securities, 
BROES vc ccccccccces oeeue 50 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,3 
Public Deposits’ . . lige 

















Other Deposits............ . 9/1677 ” 11, 924,9k 
Seven Day and other Bills. .... 1,244,787 | Gold and Silver Coin .......... 731,343 
1,857 £37,711,857 





Yommissioners of Nationa! Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks 









































































BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, 8 £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, P 0° Iron, British Bars .... 5 10 ° a 
SE BND oc cccncccoescosce oe 4 10 | Lead, British Pig..... 17 15 © .. 18 6 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ © 4 11} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1915 0.. 14 6 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 5. 
s. s | : 8. | ‘ s ‘ ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 40to4l | Rye........: 023 | Maple..... 28 to 30 | Oats, Peed .. 17 to 18 
Pi 41—42 | Barley ...... 20—21 | White .... %&—25 Fine .. 6-19 
38—4! Malting ... 22—25 | Boilers ... 25-—28 Poland ... 19—20 
White 40—42 | Malt, Ord, .. 48—50 | Beans, Ticks. 25 — 27 Fine .. 20—21 
Fine ....... 42—43 HEED esecse 50 —53 Old — 29 Potato . 21—22 
Super. New. 44—48 | P . 27—28 | Indian — su Pine .. 22-25 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending June 29. 
Wheat ... 40s. 3d ye 22s. 5d.) Wheat ..... 408. 9d. | Rye......... 2le. 6d, 
Rarley.... 22 4 Kea 9 | Barley ..... 21 6 Heans ...... 2 it 
Oats ...... 16 6 Peas 6 | Oats - 6 5 PCRS cece ove It 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........... per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lls. Od. per doz 
BECOMES 2 cccccccccccccccosesecs a — 37 | Carlow, 31. 6s. to MM. 8s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — 33 | Bacon, Irish .......+++. per cwt. 58s. to G0». 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 2% Cheese, Cheshire .......6.60000. 2— 70 
CBR cocecces per barrel 20 — 2 Derby Plain .. “a — 
GR eccocccecceseseses 2 Hams, York .......60scecceeeees oo —?7 
Bread, 5}d. to 64d. the 4)b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per is. Od. to bs. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp Leapenmate.* Smiruriciy.* Heap or Carrer at 
s. da aa @ sd aéd a & Smirurigip 
Reef... 2 6to2Wtod 4 «.... 2 &to3 4to3 & Friday. Monday 
Mutton 2 8—3 0—3 34—310—4 O| Beasts 
Veal .. 4—3 2-—3 8 28-3 2—3 & Sheep. 17 
Pork... 2 #8—3 4—4 0 34—3 8—4 0 Galves. 
Lamb,. 3 8$—48—5 © ..... 46—510—5 O| Pigs... 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ........-0e00006 126s. to 135s. | York Regents ......... per ton 20s. to 50s, 
Choice ditto. . .. Wo — 200 Wisbech Regents myEeA o— oO 
Sussex ditto... - 105 — 120 | Scotch Reds ...... + O-— @ 
Farnham ditto ... o— Oo French Whites .-~§ b— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
> SMrruriciy Wurrrenartr, 
Hay, Good, ........eeceeeee 48s. to 70s 60s. to 659. 
Inferior . ° o— 0 o— 0 
vow o— 0 o=— 0 
Clover. ....... 60 — 88 70 —77 
Wheat Straw 23 — wv 20 — 22 








GROCERIES 
Tea, Bohea, fine...pertb.* 0s, ld. to Os. 34, 
Congou, fine ...... - 24 =1 6 
Linseed Ol. . 1 3] Souchong,fine......... 1 3 —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... per L000 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 61s. to 105s 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ....... «++. 43 — 44s. 6d 
Coals, Hetton. oe 00 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 248. 8}d. 
West India Molasses,.,... 139. 6d. to 178. 07 


Rape Oil. ... i) 


Refined 












Tees .. 0006 ow. 1G 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 











rel an , y 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
G RAND EXTRA NIGHT. LA 

‘A. On Tuvrsvay next, Jury 
1l, LA TEMPEST a selection from Donizetti's 
celebrated Opera AD Anna Bolena, Madame 
Pasta (her only appearance on the stage With various En- 
tertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT. 


[Wel7 i Ga . yA y 
| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

MADAME PASTA.—In compliance with the wishes of 
her numerous friends, the eminent Lyric Tragedian Madame 
Pasta, will, for one occasion only, viz: on Taurspay Even- 
ING, JvuLy 11, 1850, appear once more on the stage of her for- 
m triumphs, as ANNA BOLENA, in aselection from Doni 
zetti’s Opera of that name, supported by her favourite pupil, 
Madille. Parodi, as Jane ymour 


T Y's 


I ER 
MADAME P. 
TEMPESTA. N 













G 




















i] ER MAJE THEATRE— 
First Appearance of DONA MARIA LORETO MAR 
TINEZ.—On Tvursvay Nexr, I PURITANI. After which 


will be represented a NEW BALLET DIVERTISSEM 
by M. Gosselin, in which La Senora Martinez (surnamed the 
Black Malibran) will appear, and sing some of her Charac 
teristic Airs of teristic Airs of Spain and the Havannah. 
Ty's T rw > 
Hes, R MAJESTY THEAT RE.— 
Madlle, CARLOTTA GR Ist. is respectfully an 
nounced th order to prevent the interruption of 
representation of LA TEMPESTA, the engagement with this 
eminent artist has been renewed for a few nights; and the 
New Grand Opera LA TEMPESTA will be repeated on 


Tuvrspay next, Jury llth 
] ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
T It is respect 


DONA MARIA LORET 

fully announced that an Er n effected with 
La Senora Manrinez, surnamed the Black Malibran, who will 
appear on Turspay Next, Jury 9th, ina NEW DIVERTISSE 

MENT, composed expressly for the occasion, and will sing 
some of the CHARACTERISTIC AIRS of SPAIN and the 
HAVANNAH; and amongst others, “Ma Belle de Triana, 

“* El Contrabandista,” “ El Tango Havanero,” “ Ola Lamen 


tacion de los Negros.” 

| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
The Last Grand Classical and Dramatic Concerted 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, will take place on Wepnxes 

DAY Mornineo, Jury 10, 1850. Prices of Admission—Boxes, 

2/. 28.; Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Pit, 5s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 

The Concert will com at Two o'clock 










































8.5 








‘ >Dp'e . Wer ~D 
GLOVER’S FAREWELL BENE- 
under the patronage of her Most Gracious Ma 

the management of a Committe comprising, 
among other distinguished names, those of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis 
of Normanby, the Earl of Gle ngall, ge Fitzhardinge, & 

will take place at DRURY LA THEATRE, on FRIDAY, 
the 12th of July 1850, on whie phn will be presented 
Sheridan’s Comedy of THE RIVALS. Sir Anthony Absolute, 












Mr. W. Farren ; Acres, Mr. Webster; David, Mr. Keeley ; 
Fag, Mr. A. Wigan; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Glover; Lydia 
h, Mrs. Nisbett; Julia, Miss Helen Faucit; Lucy, 

Ke y. After which DELICATE GROUND, in which 

. Charles Mathews, Mr. R Roxby, and Madame Vestris, 


will appear. 
ported by Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Lucombe, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. To conclude with 
FARCE. 

The object of this Performance is, by the united proceeds of 
the Benefit and of a concurrent Subse ription, to provic for 

irs. Glover in her declining, and, it is to be feared, otherwis« 
comfortless years 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Coutts and Co 
and Mr. Leigh Murray, Honorary Secretary, who will attend 
at Drury Lane Theatre every day between the hours of Three 
and Five p.m 

The Box-office will be opened every day between the hours 
slev en anc Four 


To be followed by a GRAND CONCERT, sup 
Miss Dolby, 
a favourite 











pow OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA, 
—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, lM, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Picture—MA DRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no 
tice on this highly interesting journey from Southampton to 
Madras and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
appropriate Music, is now OPEN D AILY, Mornings at Tw lve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o’Clock — 
Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d; Reserved Seats,3s. Doors open 
half an hour before each representation. Descriptive Cata 
logues may be obtained at the Gallery 


MADENOIS SELLE EMILIE VANDER- 


MEERSCH informe respectueusement the nobility and 
the gentry qu'elle SE iN A chez les personnes désireuses 

































de voir les EXERCICES DE SES PETITS OISEAUX aux 
jour et heure qu'on voudra bien faire — nitre. S'adresser & 
M, VANDERMEERSCH | Bak 7 r Str , Portman Squz are 











, ‘rr 
(ON YiEw- ‘HE RIGHT HON, VIS- 
COUNT PALMERSTON,G.C.B. M.P.—Pavct and Do 
Minic Cotnacut and Co, 13 and M, Pall Mall East, Publishers 
to her Majesty x to announce that they have now on view 
the PORTRAT ir, by Joun Parraipor, Esq. of the above Noble 
man, which was presented to Lady Palmerston, on the 22d, 
by a Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen The Sub 
scribers’ names to the Engravings from the Picture, which is 
now in progress, will be published from time to time. Prints, 
2/. 2s. ; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Proofs before letters, 6/ Artist's 
Proofs, 81. 8s 


> . ; 
ER Majesty’s 
prepared to receive 
THE GENERAL VPOST-OF 
ONE YEAR. 

Information as regards the description and quantity of 
wood ne can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Cle’ tk of the Works, at the General Post-oftice, 
in’s le Grand 

mers are to be addressed to “ Her Majesty's Post 
master-General,”’ and must besent in not 2 o'clock, 
noon, on the 22d inst. endorsed “ Tenders for the Supply of 
Fire-wood.”’ 
General Post- office, July 1850. 


) ANY have assumed the use of the 
Word PALETOT, but the ONLY PATENTEES of the 
design and material us din this unexpensive and gentlemanly 
article of dressare H.J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees. and Manufacturers of Cloth, who have 
agents in every principal Town in the United Kingdom 
its Colonies. Their London Address being REG 
STREET or CORNHILL id est— 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, forms a department for 
PALETOTS, &ec. 

No. 116, (the next house,) is devoted for MILITARY and 
DIPLOMATIC UNIFORMS 

No. 118, for ROBES and every novel or established article 
of costume. 

120, is exclusively for BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, of 
unusual excellence. And at 22, CORNHILL Specimens of all 
may be seen. 

In each Department skilful and intelligent Assistants at- 
tend, and the admitted fact, “ That an article to be really 
cheap should be really good,” is practically sustained. 

WHOLESALE WOOLLEN CLOTH and SHIPPING 
trance at the rear in WARWICK STREET, and CHAN 
ss in the CITY. 

J. and D. Nicott, 114,116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 
22, Gornhill. 








6» 


Postmaster-General i 
d Tenders for SUPPLYING 
E WITH FIRE-WOOD FOR 
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‘HU RCH “OF EN GLAND SELF-SUP- 
PORTING VILLAGE SOCIETY. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will take place, at Willis’s Rooms, 
3 ames's, on Tvespay next, Jury 9th, for the purpose of pre 
senting the PRIZES offered by the Committee for the three 
best Essays by Clergymen upon the objects of the Socicty. 

The Honourable ARTHUR KINNAIRD will take the Chair 
at 2 o'clock 

Tickets of admission 1 
ards, Nesbits, Parkers 

JOSEPH ' : 

J. M. MORGAN, E j Monerary Sece 
rT" -TN Th) Tarr 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
/ RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Strect, Edinburgh; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, Col 

lege Green, Dublin. 

Second Septennial Division of Profits among the Assured. 

The bonus added to policies from March 1534 to the 3st 
December 1847 is as fullows— 

Sum added Sum added 









ay be had at Messrs. Daltons, Hatch 
and Seeleys. 


BROWN 














» M.A. 
beg 








Sum 


Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured, Assured. in 1841. in 1848 at death. 
£ £ sd £ sd £ s.d, 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 68 787 100 6470 16 8 
5,000 12 years 500 0 0 787 100 6,287 10 0 
5,000 10 years 300 0 0 787 100 36,087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 06 787 10 0 7100 
5,000 6 years — 675 00 00 
5,000 4 years — 450 00 00 
5,000 2 years —_ 225 00 00 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place 


Pall Mall, London 
QCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE A 
‘ SURANCE SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 
Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
London Office, 61 A, Moorgate Street 
Agent —W illiam Cook, Esq 
Physician.—Joseph Laurie, Esq, M.D. 12 
Street, Portman Square 
Solicitor.—Charles Leve 4. 1, Frederick's Place, Old 








Lawes Berkeley 





Jewry 

TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was 
held at Edinburgh, on 7th May 1850 

A TRIENNIAL BONUS of TWO per Cent per annum was 
declared on all Policies of more than Five Years’ endurance, 
upon the ACCUMULATED SUMS in the Policies 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR 
ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary 
Companies, divided between the Partners of the Companies 
and the Assured The WHOLE PROFITS belong to the 
Policy-holders, and are ALLOCATED every THREE YEARS 
to Policies on which Six Yearly Premiums have become pay 
able. It is therefore impossible for any Assurance Office to 
give greater advantages to Assurers than are given by this 
Society 

The PROFITS or BONUSES may 
sured, be applied thus 

Ist. They are ADDED TO 

at Death ; but, 
They may be COMMLI 

MENT to the 
They may be 

FUTURE 






The NINE’ 





in the Option of the As 


THE SUM ASSURED, payable 

TEDINTO 

Policy-holders ; or, 

APPLIED IN REDUCTION 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

The following isa View of the Progress of the Society down to 
st March 1850 


A PRESENT PAY 


Or THE 











Amount Annual Accumula 
Assured. Revenue. ted Fund 
At Ist March 1832 . £2,032 £1,898 
Do 835 11,364 24,661 
Do 1838 30,208 71, 191 
Do on OE ; 
Do Isis 
Do 1847 
Do 1850 366,354 
Table of Rates and Proposals may be had on application at 
the Society's Office, 61, Moorgate Street 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent 
POSTERY and LINEN WARE- 


HOUSE.—Messrs. CHRISTIAN and Co. having comple- 


ted their improvements, beg to invite an inspection of their 
new and carefully-selected STOCK of HOSIERY in silk, 
Lisle thread, Ballbriggan, and cotton, also every description 


KC 


g-robes, camisoles, requisite fora 
Wigmore Street 


. ‘Dea ) ‘ re] 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, con- 
ducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street 
Birmingham, Established 1807, Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety; Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroom Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms 

pur. |), 1" > 7 

T# E NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 

BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the teeth when 
used up and dow n, and polishing the surface when used cross- 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four strengths 
—viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard; No. 3, medium; No. 4, 
soft. The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which docs not 
divide the quick from the nails. The Triple Hair-brush, which 
thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and acts as both comb and 
brush combined. The Medium Shaving-brush, being a selec- 
tion of the strongest badgers’ hair, so well secured in the 
socket as never to come loose. And, though last not least, the 
newly-invented “ Renovator’ Clothes-brush, which mi 
an old coat look like a new one, and a new coat to look new 
double the usual time. Invented and made only by ROSS 
and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


. hl ’ pvr a Lh hl * 
ME TCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole ablishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


1 HE MOST POPULAR MEDICINE for 
the CURE of INDIGESTION, STOMACH, and LIVER 
re HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Captain Smith, 

residing at Pop 


at sea, and a consi able portion of that time in warm cl 
mates, suffered dreadfully from a Liver Complaint and Indi- 
gestion, and often to such an extent that he thought it was 
impossible for him to recover. He followed the advice of 
medical men both at home and abroad, but without benefit ; 
he then commenced with Holloway's Pills, and soon experi- 
enced so much relief that he persevered in taking them for a 
few weeks, when he found his health perfectly restored. Sold 
by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway’'s Estabiishment, 
4, Strand, jon. 


of under-linen, dress 
lady's trousseau.—l1, 

















es 































and Shaving-brushes, 





who had spent the greater part of his life | 


| by the Secretary, R. H. Masor, 4, Albion Place, 


| land 
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HE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES 

and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully 
form their customers that their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready for selectic In silver-plate.t the prices are 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from S4s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street 


‘ABLE AND DESSERT KNIVES, IN 
CASFES.—Mecur, Cutler, 


4, Leadenhall Street, has an 
excellent Variety of perfectly new Patterns in Ivory, Pearl, 
and Agate DESSERT-KNIVES, in CASES, and every de- 
scription of table-knives, excellent in quality and reasonable 
in price. Also a variety of Knife-sharpeners, several new pat- 
terns, Wharncliffe Penknives, Scissors, Razors, Strops, Paste, 
&c. His razor strops and paste are 
attention of those who find shaving difficult. 


well worth the 
TRY'S 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Familics whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby 
BE. Lazenny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continnes 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cels, 





















cod, soles, 











&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Port m | Square 
‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
Li permanently elastic, ve ry durable, and cheap 
3ft. Oin. wide 8 O}4ft wide,... £3 3 0 
3ft. Gin. ditto oO) Sft . 8l0 0 
4ft. Oin osogel © | 5ft. Gin. ditto.... 318 06 
THE BEST ” Top stuffing all Horse-hair 
3ft. Oin wide «ee. £3.10 0} 4ft. Gin. wide. £5 0 0 
3ft. Gin. ditto 4 0 ©/| 5ft. Gin. ditto.... 510 06 
ift. Gin. ditto 110 0 | 5ft. Gin. ditto.... 6 0 @ 
One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, isa 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL and SON’S LIST of 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, 
of every description of Bedding, sent free by post. Hrat and 
Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel, Tot- 


u nhg am ( Vourt RK oad, 


pe (NEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indiges- 
tion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for delicate 
Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it prevents the 
Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion Com- 
bined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an Effer- 
vescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable and 
efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and Ce. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 
all respectable Che mists throug hout the Empire. 


PO. LADIES S—ROWLANDS’ KALY- 
DOR n and complexion, is unequalled for 


, for the sk 
its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it im- 
parts to the check, the softness and delicacy which it induces 
on the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritations 
and removing cutancous defects, discolourations, and all un 
sightly appearances, render it indispensable to every toilet. 
Beware of spurious * Kalydors” for sale, containing mineral 
astringents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their 
repellent action endangering health. The words—‘ Row- 
s Kalydor” are on the wrapper of the genuine article 
4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle.—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
TO MORE GRAY HAIR.—THE 
i COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR-DYE in an 
instant changes red or gray hair to a permanent brown or 
black without staining the skin. The application is most 
simple ; it is as harmless and scentless as pure water; and yet 
its extraordinary power upon the hair is so effective and in 
stantancous that it is coloured permanently the moment it is 























touched by the dye, leaving it soft and pliable as before the 
application. Unwin and Atserr, Court Hairdressers, &c., 
24, Viecadilly, are sole Agents for the sale of this inimi- 
table Hair-Dyc, and have experienced assistants in attend 


ance to dye the hair. Sold in boxes, 7s. 6d, and 10s. 6d 
PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Messrs. LLOYD, BROTHERS, and Co. beg to 
announce that they will have ready for publication in a 
few days, a most striking PORTRAIT of the late Sir 
ROBERT PEEL, Drawn on Stone, from a Picture by 
James PALMER Esq. For the remarkable accuracy ot 
the likeness the publishers have only to refer to the 
following letter, addressed to the artist by the son 








of the late lamented baronet. 
** Whitehall Gardens, London. 
**Sir—The Portrait you have taken of Sir Robert 
Peel is, in my opinion, the most satisfactory one I ever 
saw; and I shall, therefore, be most happy to become 








a subscriber. _ Yours, &c. Joun Pren. 

** Mr. James P. almer.” 

Prints, price 12s.; we 2ls.; artist’s proofs, 
1/. 1ls. 6¢.—The number of Proofs will be so limited 


that early application is quite essential to obtain copies. 
Luoyp, Broruers, and Co. 22, Ludgate Hill, London, 


| AKLUYT SOCIETY, established for 
the purpose of PRINTING rare or unpublished 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 

The Society's first publication for 1850, viz. 
MORIALS OF THE EMPIRE OF JAP ON in the 
and 17th centuries, by T. Ruxpait, Esq. is now 
ready, and willbe delivered to Subscribers by Mr. T. 
Ricnarps, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, towhom all directions 
on the subject are to be addressed. 

The third book for the Subscribers of 1849, the pub- 
lication of which has been unavoidably detained through 
the indisposition of the Editor, will be HAKLUYT’S 
DIVERS VOYAGES TOUCHING THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA, and the Islands adjacent to the same, 
from the rare edition of 1582, Edited by J. WinvreR 
Joxes, Esq. of the British Museum. 

T.« next works in preparation are—An unpublished 
NAMI ATIV * of a VOYAGE made by order of the 
Duch E. I. yo by MATHYS QUAST and 
JANSON ABEL TASMAN to the EAST of JAPAN in 
1639, to be transl: uted from the original Dutch MS. 
with Notes and Illustrations by the distinguished Tra- 
veller Colonel Vox Siznoiv. Edited by the Hon. Henry 
E. J. STANLEY. 

RERUM MUSCOVITICARUM COMMENTARII, 
the earliest account of Russia, by Sigismonp Vow Her- 
BERSTEIN, 1549. To be translated by R. IH. Masor, 
Esq. 


ME- 
léth 








Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 

Names and Subscriptions are received by the Socie- 
ty’s Bankers, Messrs. Bouverie and Co. 11, Hs i ; 
Canon- 
bury Square ; and by the Society's Agent, T. Ricnanps, 
100, St. Martin’s Lane. 

N.B. The Subscription is paid in advance on the let 
January. 
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July 6, 1850.] 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXV. will be published on WepneEspay, 

JuLy — CoNnTENTS : 

+ Quete let on Probabilities. 

: Merivale’s History of Rome under the Empire. 

3. Church and State Education. 

4. Mérimée’s History of Pedro the Cruel. 

> 
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HE 


5. Blackie’s -Eschylus. 

3. Githe’s Festival. 

. Guizot on the English 
The African Squadron. 
The Gorham Controversy. 

LonoMAN and Ce Edinburgh: A. 
BLAcK. 


Revolution. 


mame and C, 


price 7s. Gd. No. “ow of 


SDINBURGH PHILOSOPHIC AL 
E JOURNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMESON, 
April to July 1850, 


il Distribution of Animals, t 





Contents : Geographic s, by 
Prof. Agassiz—Geography and Ge ology of Mt. Sinai, by 
John Hogg, M.A. F.R.S. &« Meteorological Observa- 


Observatory, Whitehaven, in 1849, by J. 
The Completed Coral Island, by 

_ D. Dana, Geologist to the American Exploratory Ex- 
edition Biographical Notice of Leopold Pilla the 
Geologist, by H. Coquand On the Chronological Expo- 
sition of the Periods of Vegetation, and the Succession 
of Floras on the Earth's surface, according to the views 
Erratics and 


tions at the 
4 Miller, P.R.S. X« 





of M. Brogniart—Glacial Theory of the 
Drift of the New and Old World, by Prof. Agassiz 
Description of the Marine Telescope, by John Adie, 


Discovery by Prof. Lepsius of Sculp- 


F.R.S.E.— On the 
Valley, in Nubia, by 


tured Marks on Rocks in the Nile 





Leonard Horner, I S.8. L. and E.—On the Salmon 
Tribe—Dr. Davy’s Sketch of the Geology of the West 
Indies, Xe. 

Intelligence in Meteorology 


Important Scientific 
Hydropathy —Geology 
of Patents granted for 
June 1850. 
Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 
and Co. London. 


Arts. List 
29, 


Sco tls ud from 22d March to 22« 


yjlogy—and the 





LONGMAN 


This day is published, 
VSSAYS, POLIT MICAL AND MISCEL- 
4 LANEOUS. By Arcummaip Auisox, LL.D, Au- 
Ilistory of Europe,” &e. &e. 


thor of the ** a 
demy price 2/. 5s. 


In three vols 
volumes contain a Selection from the Contri- 
which have appeared in Black- 
the last twenty years, and in- 


octavo, 

These 
butions by Mr. Al 
Maygazxir 
clude the tol 

Hannibal—KRobert Brues 
Montesquicu— Sismondi- Mir 
lay—De Tocqueville—Hometr 
gelo— Virgil, Tasso, and 1 
Lamartine—Chateaubriar 
Rome— The Roman Republic 
The Crusades—The Decline of Curkey—Poland—The 
Tyrol—The British Theatre—Tue British School of 
Architecture—of Painting —National Monuments—The 
Copyright Question fhe Reform Bill— National 
Treason and National Guards—The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830—The British Peerage—The Fall of the 
Constitution Negro Emancipation Ireland — The 
Commervii 37— Colonial Government and 
from the Past —Free 








wood's 





Wellington Napoleon 
ibeau — Guizot— Macau- 
Dante, and Michael An- 
taphael— Madame de Stacl 
Humboldt—The Fall of 
Phe Roman Campagna 








ul Crisis of 1s 








the West India Que , le ms 

Trade and Protect "Th irty Yer urs of Liberal Legis- 
lation — Fall of the vw of the Barricades The 
Navigation Laws—The Crowning of the Cotumn and 





g of the Pedestal—Crime and Transportation 


Trade at its Zenith—Direet Taxation—Free- 
Trade Reform and Finanece—France in 1833 Phe 
Year of Revolutions The Royal Progress — Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerc Se. Ne 


WiniiaM Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
ye HISTORY OF 


I. 
his day published, 
A LIBRARY 1 DI i lon handsomely printed on 
paper, in Demy Octavo, to range with the 
litions of the English Historians, in 14 vols. 
1 COPTOUS INDI X, and embellished with 
Price 10/, 10s. 

A limited number are printed on thick paper, in 
Octavo, with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, 
21. 1 

I published 

THESEVENTIHII E bi riON, in 20 vols. 


EUROPE. 


supertine 
Standard Ex 
including 
PORTRAITS 
Royal 
y (ce 


Crown Octa- 





vo, with a Copious Index, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6/. . 
TLAS TO AL [ISON’S EUROPE. 
i Constructed and arranged, under the direction of 
Mr. Autson, by A canper Kerra Jounstron, F.R.S.E. 
F.R.G.S. F.G.S. Ge ipher at Edinburgh in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty; Author of the ** Physical Atlas, 
and of the ** National Atlas 
\ New Eprrroy. 

In Crown Quarto, uniform with the Seventh } £2 12 6 

Edition of the History, bound in cloth... 4 ~~" “* 
In Demy Quarto, to range with the ** Li- 

brary Edition and Early Editions inDe-; £3 3 0 


my Octave, bound in cloth 
In Royal Quarto, to accompany the 
Octavo ** Library Editio 


o_o E OF 


Roy: — €4 1 0 
ALISON'S HISTORY 


4 OF EUROPE, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound in eloth. 


Tur Tren Eprriox. 
WittiaM BLack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
( N GOUT: its History, its Causes, and 
its Cure. By WriwiaM GAirpyer, M.D. 

“The many extracts we have made from Dr. Gaird- 
ner’s volume will probably be deemed a strong evidence 
of the value we attach to its contents. It is essentially 
a practical work, and may be consulted with equal ser- 

vice by the student and the old practitioner. We are 
much mistaken if this unassuming little volume does 
not assume a permanent and honourable position in 
Britis h medical literature.” — Medico-Chirurgical Rev. 
* The treatise of Dr. Gairdner, though brief, and or 
& subject which has occupied the pens of some of the 
most distinguished medical writers of the present as 
well as of the past century, will ead with interest, 
and not a little profit, by every pheyeie ian whose circle 
of practice obliges him ‘to prescribe for a malady the 
thology and tre: atment of which are still but imper- 
ectly understood.”— American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences.—London : Joux Cuurcu i, Princes St. Soho. 
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THE 


MON TGOMERY’ Ss 


SPECTATOR. 


“LUE E 





CHRIST 1 AN 
SDITION 
gantly — . Y a pocket ‘volume, 
1 Edition, revised, of 
Ts CHRI ISTL AN LIFE: a MANUAL 
of SACRED VERSE. By Ronerr Monrreomery 
M.A. Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity.” 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
Now ready, Vol. 9 of the New Edition of the ENCY- 
CLOP EE DIA METROPOLITANA, crown 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. bound, 
| got tY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By the Hon. Sir T. N. Tatrovrn, D.C.L.; the 
Right Rev. Dr. Bishop of London; the 


E 





price 5s, the 


BLOMPIELD, 


Rev. J. B. Orrmey, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College 
Oxford ; E. Pocockr, Esq.; and the Rev. H. Tuomr- 
son, M.A. St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Grirris and Co. London and Glasgow. 
rHE REV. W. CURETON, 


IGNATIUS, BY 
Ble tly printed, in royal Sve, 1/. 11s, 6d. 
= s IGNATIANUM; ora 
plete Body of the IGNATIAN EPISTLES, ¢ 
uine, Interpolated, and Spurious, according to the 
three Recensions. With numerous Extracts, in Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin, and an English Translation of the 
Syrian Text; and an Introduction and copious Notes. 
By Wituiam Curevon, M.A. F.RS. of the British 


Museum ; Canon of Westminster. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul’ sc hur hyard, 


JUVENILE BOOKS FOR HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 
\ ORAL TALES. By Mania Enpeer- 
i wortH. With Three Engravings, from Designs 
by Harvey. New Edition. Feap. 5s, cloth lettered. 





ren- 


&W aterloo Place. 


Also, uniform in size and price, 
POPULAR TALES. By Marta Evceworrn. With 

Phree Engravings, from Designs by Harvey 
London: Simrkix, MarsHari, and Co. and other 


of whom may be had the following 
HOME. By Arkry and Barnaucp. 
Pieces and Engravings. Fcap. 5s 


Proprietors ; 
EVENINGS at 
With Additional 
cloth lettered. 
STORIES of OLD DANIEL. With Tro 
and Vignette. Feap. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
VISIT fora WEEK; or Hints on the Improvement 
By Lucy Peacock. With a Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Royal 18mo., 4s. cloth lettered. 
SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, By the Rev. J. 
Corrected by Dr. Greoory. With Additions by 


ilispiece 


f Time. 





Cuanies V. Watker, Esq. With Cuts. The only 
complete edition. — F« ip. Gs. cloth lettered. COM- 
PANION to the ABOVE containing Questions and 
Exercises. Feap. 2s. 6d ck rth lettered. 

POCKET ¢ 1 LOP_EDIA of USEFUL INFOR- 
MATION, By J. Guy. With Cuts. l2mo, 10s, 6d, 
cloth lettered. 

fhe SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, With 12 Cuts 
anda Map. New Edition l2mo. 5s. cloth lettered, 
A CONTINUATION to the ABOVE, With Wood- 


5s. cloth lettered, 
or Art of Drawing in Water Colours. 
With 3 Plates. By J. Hasseny. Svo. 5s, cloth lettered, 
The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MERTON, 
By T. Day, Esq. With Cut Harvey. l2mo, 
5s. cloth letter 
KEEPER'S TRAVELSin SEARCH of his MASTER, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Royal lSmo, 4s. 6d, 
cloth lettered, 


euts. Uniform. 
The CAMERA; 


5, lrom 





PARENT'S ASSISTANT. By Mania Encreworrn 
With Engraving 3 vols. I8mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered 
The JUVENILE PRAVELLERS; or a Tour 
through Europe. By Priscrnta Wakrrieip, New 


Edition, with Additions, and a New Frontispiece. 12mo, 
Gs. cloth lettered. 
Also, by the same 
An INTRODUCTION to 
gravings. Plain, 4s. cloth lettered; or 
cloth lettered. 


Authoress, 
BOTANY. With En- 


Coloured, 8s. 


A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, With a Map. 12mo, 6s, cloth lettered. 
Set Spy NEW WOR 


PROGRESS of the INTELLECT 

as EXEMPLIFIED in the RELIGIOUS DE- 
VELOPMENT of the GREEKS and HEBREWS. 
By Ropert WILLIAM Mackay. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


TPHE 


Il. 
AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS of CHRISTIAN 


CIVILIZATION, By Professor De Vertcour, Queen's 
College, Cork, Author of ** Milton and Epic Poetry,” 
‘Modern French Literature,” &c. 1 vol. post Svo, 


10s, Gd. 111. 

ASPECTS. By Joun Srores Sirn, 
CONTENTS : 

On the Decay of Nations.— The 


cloth, 
SOCIAL 


Ra- 


Introduction : 


tionale of Civilization, and the Ideal of the Per- 
fect Man. 
The Domestic Life in England. 
Morality. 
Education and Position of Woman. 
Aristocracy of Mammon, 
Association and Moral Mechanism. 
Literature. 
Literary Man. 
The Spiritual, X« 
Iv. 
PHASES of FAITH; or PASSAGES from the HIS- 


MY CREED. By Francts WiiuiamM New- 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
her Sorrows, and her Aspira- 


TORY of 
MAN, formerly Fellow 
Author of ** The Soul, 
tions.” 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 6s, 


v. 

Three Discourses delivered at 
and Andover; with a Prelimi- 

By Horace Busunewy, 


GOD in CHRIST. 
New Haven, Cambridge, 
nary Dissertation on Lang 
1 vol. post 8Svo. cloth, Gs. 


vI 
AND RELIGION OF 


THE LIFF MAHOMMED, 
as contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the Hfat-ul- 
Kuloob. Translated from the Persian, By Rev, James 
L. Merrick. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

vil. 


MAHOMMED; a Trag gedy, in Five Acts. By Grorer 
Hi. Mines. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 

*.* This obtained the prize of one 
offered by Mr. Edwin Forrest for the 
tragedy in five acts. 


thousand dollars 
best original 


Author of 


vii. 
EVANGELIAD. By the 
l2mo. 


Real and Ideal.” 


PHILO; AN 
“ Margaret; a Tale of the 
cloth, 6s. 


London: Jonx Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


PHIRD | 


Cc om- 
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BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
\ UNICIPAL ITITES CON FEDERATED 





UNDER A VICEROY. With Remarks on Mi- 
litary Colonization as a Government Measure of Emi- 
gration; on the Organization of a Special Transport 
Service for Emigrants by the Royal Navy ; on the Abuse 
of the Press; and on the Mode of raising the Colonial 
Revenue. By an Absentee Proprietor of Land in New 
Zealand.—London: Joux W. Parker, West Strand. — 


Weekly Numbers, 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. 
‘he E GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF 
BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, FLORICUL- 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE Conducted by 
F.B.S. and W. P. Avynes, C.M.H.S8. ; Botany: 
A. Hewrrey, Esq. F.L.S. &e. &« Ihe Literary De- 
partment contributed by the be st Practical Gardeners 
in the Country. Five Coloured Plates, and from Twelve 
to Twenty Wood Engravings . Monthly. 
L ondon : WriitiaM 8. Onn’ and Co. 


TURE, 
T. Moons, 


Amen Corner. 





"Now read vols. post Svo. 1/. 
N= EW SERIES OF MR. BU RKE’S 
* ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY.” 
This NEW and SECOND SERIES, on which the Au- 
thor has been employed for a considerable time, come 
prises the most singular episodes and extraordinary 
incidents in the domestic history of our great and noble 
families—-passages IN REAL LIFE of such curious 
and exciting interest as go far beyond the fictions of 
romance. 
E. Cuvrtrox, Publisher, 26, Holles Street. 
Orders for this New and Second Series of the ** Anec- 
dotes of the Aristocracy ” should be given at once to 
the Booksellers and Libraries. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'’S AND 
a" S ANNUAL REGISTER 
ready, in Svo. price 16s, 
1 iw E AN N U AL REGISTER; ora View 
f the History and Politics of the Year 1849. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; M. Richardson ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; 
Houlston and Stoneman; G. Lawford; J. Dowding ; 








~RIVING- 


Cowie and Co. ; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller 
and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G, 
Routledge; J. Green; G. Willis; and W. Heath. 


18mo. price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. post free, 
EMIGRATE; or the British 

A Tale for all Classes. With an Ap- 
a Complete Manual for Intending Colo- 
assist them. By 
Che Colonist,” 


Just published, 
| OW TO 
Colonists. 
pendix, forming 
nists one for those who may wish to 
Wo. H. G. Krxestron, Esq. Author of * 
‘L usitanian Sketches,” &« 

* An exceedingly useful and valuable little work, re- 
plete with all that is needful either to stimulate or to 
guide the emigrant. The preparations necessary, the 
dangers to be avoided and the advantages to be gained, 
are clearly and admirably developed.”’— Christian Times, 
Grant and Gruirerru, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 





in 8vo. cloth, price 6s. pp. 96, with 2 


coloured Maps, 

\ SKETCH OF THE PHYSICAL 
y STRUCTURE of = STRALIA, so far as it is 
at present known. By J. Breere Jukes, M.A. F.G.S8. 
late Naturalist of H.M.S. Fly. 

r. and W. Boons, Publishers, 29, 

London 
by the same Author, 

NARRATIVE of the SURVEYING-VOYAGE of 
H.M.S. FLY in TORRES STRAIT, NEW GUINEA, 
and OTHER ISLANDS of the EASTERN ARCHI- 
PELAGO, In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous 
Plates. — 


Now ready, 


New Bond Street, 


Also 








. Is. 6d. each 


FOR 


In 1 Monthly Pr arts, 

YHURTON’S LIBRARY THE 

MILLION. 

A reproduction inan abbreviated form, carefully con- 
densed and rewritten, of such standard authors as are 
at present too voluminous to suit the time, or a re- 
print in their entirety of such as are too expensive to 
suit the purse of the general reader 


Part l. JAMES'S HISTORY OF CHARLE- 


MAGNE. Complete. 1s. 6d. 

Parr 2. PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Condensed by 
the Rev. J. H. Caunrer, B.D. 1s. 6d. 

Vorume I. Both the above in cloth, 3s. 6d 


E. Cuveron, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

VEVELATIONS OF EGYPTIAN 

MYSTERIES, and ALLEGORIES of the GREEK 
LYRIC POETS. Future purpose of the Pyramids ex- 
plained, &c. Discourse on Health from the Wisdom of 
the Ancients.—By Roserr Howarp, M.D. 

*A most curious work.” — Weekly Chronicle. 

* Full of interesting facts, and much to amuse the 
reader.”—John Bull. 

** Well worthy of attention. 
Howard will make many converts.” 
reign Med.-Chir. Rev. 

London: Henry Cornnuryx, 13, Great 
Street; and all Booksellers. 
THE Al re OF “EMIL + 4 WYNDHAM.” 
ow ready at all the Libraric 
THULE NE W NOVE L, “ADE LAIDE 
LINDSAY.’ 
Edited by the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” “ The 
Wilmingtons,” 


**Mordaunt Hall,” &c. 3 vols. 
Il. 
ptf te AT MATLOCK. 
I By Dr. 
* Titian,” 


Sueuron Mackenziz, D.C.L. Author of 
&e. 3 vols. 
NNE DY SART; 
ter’s Daughter. 
* A fascinating work of art.” 


We doubt not that Dr. 
British and Fo- 


Marlborough 


"a the Scotch Minis- 
: ae 

Iv. 
pe YEAR-BOOK of the COUNTRY ; 


or the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. By 


WILLIAM Howrrt, Author of the “ Book of the Sea- 
sons,” om 1 vol. with I — 10s. 6d. 
bounc 


prtrcoar Gov ERN {MEN iT. A New 
Novel. By Mrs. Taon.ore. 3 vo 
Hewxry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Raoue 
Street. 
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In a few days, 8 
HE SPEECH of the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADSTONE, M.P. on FOREIGN POLICY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, octavo. 
LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
on the FUTURE LOCATION of the NATION- 
AL GALLERY and ROYAL ACADEMY. By Joun 
Doyie.—London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS, BY LORD 
JOHN MANNERS.—In small 8vo. price 4s. 
NGLISH BALLADS AND OTHER 
‘4 POEMS. By Lord Joun Manners, M.P. 
RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
TELLA AND VANESSA; a Romance. 
From the French. By the Lady Durr Gorpon. 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 




















Immediately, in 2 in THE VO. 

URAL HOURS HE UNITED | 
STATES. By Miss Fenrmore Coorrr. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





Just SCDOT 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 1 Illustrations, 
NECDOTES OF LONDON AND ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 
Author of ** England under the Court of Stuarts,” 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


On the 15th inst. in 2 vols. post 8vo. 

HE WAR IN HUNGARY in 1848-9. 
By Max Scuvestncer. Edited, with Introduc- 
and Notes, by Francis PutszKy, Ex-Secretary to 

his Imperial Majesty Ferdinand King of Hungary. 
CHARD BenTLEY, New Burlington Strect, 


CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Just published, price 1s. bound in cloth, ‘ 
COUSTICS; being the Fourth Treatise 
in Natural Philosophy. 
and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & Co. 
Amen Corner, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo. stitched, price 2s. 
OTES ON THE SLAVE-TRADE; 
with Remarks on Slavery, Prejudices of Colour, 
Means of Checking the Slave-Trade, &c. By W. Gore 
Ovsr ey, Esq. late her Majesty's Minister Plenipoten- | 
tiary to the States of La Plata, and several years Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Brazil. 
London: Jonn Ropwett, 46, New Bond Street. | 


By J. Heneacr Jesse, Esq. 
Xe. 














Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AD NAMUH; a Chapter of Oriental | 
«“—_ Bless me! did I ever . No I never 


Saw a man grown so yellow! How’s your liver!” —Byron. 
London: Tuomas Hatcnanp, 187, Piccadilly. 

SERMONS BY CRABBE THE POET. 

Just published, 8vo. with a Portrait, price l0s. 6d. 
POSTHUMOUS VOLUME of SER- 
MONS, by the Rev. Grorck Cranse, LL.B 
Author of ** The Borough,” &c. Edited by Joun D. 
Hastinos, A.M. Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts. (Pub- | 
lished for the Liquidation of the Debt on Trowbridge 

Church and Schools.)—T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


MRS. H. GRAY’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 

EMPERORS. 
Ina few days will be published, one vol. 12mo. 

with Illustrations, 

HE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 

: HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG PERSONS. 

The Emperors Augustus to Constantine. By Mrs. | 

Haminron Gray, Author of ‘“ Tour to the Sepulchres 

of Etruria,” &c.—Tuomas Harcnarp, 187, Pice adilly. 


ETON COLLEGE AND KING'S COLLEGE. _ 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE ANCIENT LAWS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY for KING’S COL- | 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE, and for the PUBLIC SCHOOL | 
ef ETON COLLEGE. Collected by James Heywoop, | 
M.P. F.R.S. of the Inner Temple ; and Tuomas Wrienrt, 
M.A. F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the Institute of | 
France.— London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Co. 


MR. PETER LEICESTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. price 1. lls. 6d. 
GREVILLE;) 
OR WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 

** Ada Greville is a novel which must excite a strong 
interest.” — Atheneum. 

** We doubt whether true love has ever, either in 
real life or romance, been more strikingly illustrated 
than in this fascinating novel.”—John Bul!, 

E. Cuvrron, 26, Holles Street. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE LIVES OF THE SPEAKE RS. 
of the Inner 


By James ALEX. MANNING, Esq. 
Temple. 

This important work, descriptive of the lives of the 
distinguished men who have presided over the House of 
Commons from the earliest period till the present time, 
forms a necessary companion volume to Lord Campbell's 
** Lives of the Chancellors,” and will be found of essen- 
tial service to the political and historical reader. 

E. Cuvrron, Library, 26, Holles Street. 

INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE STORY 

FOR CHILDREN 
This day is published, price 3s. with a Frontispiece, 
MHE AMYOTTS HOME; or Life in 
Rn By the Author of ** Tales that Might 
be True,” ** Life’s Lessons,” &c. 
* As the best proof of our opinion of its usefulness, 
laced it at once in the hands of our children.”— 
Bel 's Messenger. 
GRroomMBRIDGE and Sons, 5 


This day is published, 8vo. price 7 
SELECTION from the NICOMA- 
CHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE; contain- 
ing a Delineation of the Moral Virtues; with Notes, 
and an Introductory Discourse. By Witciam Frrz- 
GERALD, M.A. Professor of Moral Phlosophy in the 
University of Dublin,and Prebendary of Donoughmore 
in the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s. 

Dublin: Honors and Suirn, Grafton Street. 
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| in the University of Dublin. 


| seriptiong are 





on; WHITTAKER and Co, 


TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING-MAPS. 


Pew Evitians. 


“* They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
— either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—John 

ull. 

** The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide-Books 
issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh. We have looked 
carefully through the volumes: they are admirably * got 

up’ ; the descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear 
and comprehensive. Altogether the series of works is of 
immense value to tourists.” —Art-Journal. 


] LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE through 

ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 Routes, and 
26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides 
Views of the Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 
5,000 names, and embraces a list of the Inns in all the 
towns and villages. The volume is tersely written, 
closely printed, and portable. Second Edition, correct- 
ed throughout and greatly enlarged. Price 10s. 6d. 

**48 new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of 
100 pages of letterpress have been added to what in its 
olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the hand- 
iest book of its kind.””—Spectator. 

“A decided improvement upon the old road-book.” 
—John Bull, 

“A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated with 
useful maps.” —Athenaum. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 

of SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling- 
Map, 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow,) numerous Views of the Scenery, on wood 
and steel, and a copious Itinerary. Eighth Edition, 
corrected and improved. Ina handsome portable vo- 
lume. Price 8s. 6d. 

**A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
guide-book. We have been furnished with an inci- 
dental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts 
and descriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedes- 
trian, who has traversed a considerable space book in 
hand.”— Spectator. 


oe PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO 
) THE ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Joun Purmips, 








F.R.S. G.L. late Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
With a minutely-accurate 
Map, by W. Hvenes; Charts of the Lakes, by Sipyry 
Hai; Views of the Scenery, by various distinguished 
Artists; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with | 
the Distances accurately laid down. Fourth Edition, | 
enlarged and improved. In a neat portable volume. | 
Price 5s. | 
“Itisa Picturesque Guide in every sense—its de- | 

charmingly written—its intelligence is 

ample and minute —and its illustrations are admirable 
specimens of art.”—Aflas. | 
| 


er ECONOMICAL TOURIST | 

OF SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- | 
velling-Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the remarkable objects along the several roads, and 
Four engraved Charts of those localities which possess | 
room Historical or Picturesque interest. Fifth 

dition, corrected and improved. In a neat closely- | 
printed volume. Price 3s. 6d. 

* A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, 
containing the greatest possible amount of information 
in the smallest possible apace.” space.”’— Scotsman. 


] LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 

BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE through GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 
2s. With Maps and Views, and Description of the 
Environs. 

*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strange rs; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indie ‘ated by different colours on the maps of 
| the respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to 
traverse the ground without any further assistance, 
and to visit all that is worth seeing in both cities in a 
very short time. 








yok TRAVELLING MAP OF 
ENGLAND and WALES. With all the Roads 
and Railways. Size 32 inches by 22). In a neat 


portable case. Price 4s. 6d. 

“A beautifully-executed Map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 
characterize as being among the most correct ever is- 
sued.” —Mining Journal. 

A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d. 


] LACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF 





SCOTLAND. With all the Roads and Railways. 
Size 32 inches by 224. Ina neat portable case. Price 


4s. 6d. 

** A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet 
so well mounted that it folds up into the size of a 
pocket-book, and admits at the same time of a partial 
examination.” —Spectator. 

A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black's s County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


Black’ s Plan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 
Biack’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LEIGH HUNT; 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


AND 


9 
THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF 
SALE ; 
SELECTED FROM THE DIGEST OF THE 
EMPEROR AURUNGZEBE, 
And Translated from the Original Arabic, 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE, 
Author of ‘* The Moohummudan Law of Inheritance.” 
1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 


with an 


3. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of ‘* Modern Painters.” 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Fourteen. Etchings. 
Price One Guinea, cloth: 


4. 
WOMAN IN FRANCE 
During the 18th Century. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Portraits, 24s. cloth. 


SHIRLEY: A- TALE. 


By CURRER BELL, Author of “ Jane Eyre. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


6. 
THE TOWN: 
ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND EVENTS+ 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


2 vols. post Sve. with Forty-five Illustrations. 
rice 24s. cloth. 


Peum Evditions 
Just Published of the following Popular 
Works. 
Fourth Edition. 
JANE EYRE. 


By Currer Bett. 1 vol. 6s. cloth. 


Fourth Edition. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 
By Joun Ruskin. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 28s, 6d. cloth. 
Sixth Edition. 
TALES OF THE COLONTES. 


By Cuaries Rowcrort. 1 vol. 6s. cloth. 


Third Edition. 
THE NOVITIATE OF THE 
JESUITS. 


1 vol. 6s. cloth. 


INGLISH 


By ANDREW STEINMITZ. 





‘ourteenth Edition. 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 
Rev. R. W. Evans. 


THE 


By 1 vol. 5s. cloth. 


Ninth Edition, 
A GOOD MAN'S LITE. 


1 vol. 6s. cloth. 


RECORDS OF 
By the Rev. C. B. Tayter. 


London: Suir, Exper, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





London: Printed by Josern Ciart N, Ole 520, pirand, in tue 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roseat 
Paumer and Josrru Ciayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the We st, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joserm Crayton, at,9 Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satvuaoar, 6th Jecr L 










































































































